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THE TEACHING LOCAL 


the outset throw myself little your in- 
dulgence. more than twenty years since ceased 
actively engaged the teaching history, and much that was 
new then may now have become commonplace. Twenty-five 
years ago were just beginning recognise the value local 
history, not only for its own sake but also avenue approach 
general history. not admit that the chronicles the 
parish pump are without value significance—rightly taught, 
they are real value. There was once tired traveller who 
found wayside well the symbol and epitome the world’s 
universal need. But the parish pump not only the focus 
local life, the starting-point adventures that lead the 
world’s end. not every atom microcosm the universe 

Before explore these matters, something must said 
the meaning and purpose history. There are two ways 
which may approach this question. 
discipline, think the study history serves two purposes. 
has intellectual value the development and training the 
imagination relating real events and actions. History 
the meeting-place poetry and fact—for the function the 
historian both record and interpret. And has moral 
value fostering great reverence for truth. history teacher 
fulfilling his mission unless helping his students realise 
that one thing interpret facts, another thing distort 
them. And think that history, rightly taught, has another 
value—it helps children feel, from their earliest years, that they 
are inheritors traditions and securities that have been won for 
them the toil and tears generations men. And here 
want protest against what call the pathological method 
historical teaching—I mean, course, the method that throws 
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the searchlight mainly the crimes and blunders, the failures 
and futilities the past, leaving the shadows its aspirations 
and achievements. possible belittle the present 
idealising the past, but also possible isolate the present 
respect for the past. hold small part the 
mission the teacher history inspire his scholars that sense 
gratitude which can build the claim that must repay 
the future the debt that owe the past. 

may approach the matter another way. may say 
that the object the teacher history help those whom 
teaches understand the world-order which they find them- 
selves, and some measure shape its future. would suggest 
that the difference between the antiquary and the historian lies 
just this, that the antiquary interested the past for its own 
sake, whereas the historian interested the past because 
makes the present intelligible. 

All this has bearing the subject about which speak- 
ing, for the way which use.local history depends the 
object that have view. Local history has sometimes been 
discredited the fact that has seemed consist mainly 
discussions matters merely antiquarian interest. 
curious fact (not limited history) that divergencies often tend 
become acrimonious proportion the minor importance 
the issues about which they arise. 

The first and most obvious advantage approaching history 
from the local standpoint that begin with the things that 
are within the actual experience our students. try 
clothe local things with fuller meaning relating them 
larger world. The road that begins our front door leads 
the end the world: the wind that blows about the leaves 
our gardens humid with the damp the great seas parched 
the northern plains Asia. The progress history has been 
from the smaller the larger unit—from the township the 
borough, from the borough the nation. And there has always 
been the danger that the larger unit may drain away the strength 
the smaller one, and thereby (as believe) impair its own 
vitality. Centralisation may promote kind efficiency, but 
local initiative and interest are the safeguards liberty. 
want make the world safe for democracy, must reawaken 
the spirit neighbourliness that must learned and practised 
the social order that near and known before can applied 
the whole world-order. 

this end must show how the stream national life and 
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thought has every period been fed tributary rivulets flowing 
from every village and homestead. Through his contribution 
the local life his community, the ordinary man has helped 
shape the forces that have moulded human history. And this, 
think, has been specially true our own country, where the 
strength our central institutions was the result their close 
relation with local life. Another feature English life—the close 
relation between political and religious affairs—is also expressed 
the parish the unit both ecclesiastical and civil administra- 
tion. From the time when the priest and reeve travelled together 
the hundred court, and the bishop sat with the ealdorman 
the shire court, this close contact persisted local life long after 
central government had become largely secularised. 

All this means that the real life England was for centuries 
found its townships and boroughs. was the break-up 
this local life that, more than anything else, weakened the 
continuity English political development, and enabled the 
central authority disregard the traditional respect for local 
opinion which English political life had been built up. Cut 
off from any effective share national concerns, English local life 
decayed, and broke second time under the impact the 
industrial revolution. All this familiar enough you: 
only reminding you now order show how local institu- 
tions provide with fresh perspective from which study the 
course national history. 

Materials for the study local history have accumulated 
very rapidly recent years. all kinds have been 
made accessible, and text-books, varying degrees excellence, 
have told the story our leading cities and boroughs. suppose 
most towns that have any self-respect have made some provision, 
through their Education Committees, for the teaching local 
history the schools. But much the best material for local 
history not found text-books written records. Much 
the history any locality found the contours the 
district, the course the rivers and the structure the hills; 
and the local architecture have rich store raw material 
for the teacher history. Around monastic ruin may recall 
life all the activities the monastic order; tithe-barn 
tollhouse, village cross wayside inn, each can stir the 
historical imagination, and make the past live again. ruined 
castle will enable him localise the feudal order, and illustrate 
the struggle the English kings curb the local independence 
the barons. wonder whether teachers always realise the 
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historical value the parish churches many our English 
villages. Could they not make their children want know what 
kind men they were who built the church that still stands 
guard over the village, and what kind world was which 
they lived? The Historical Association should honour with its 
commendation all those clergy who have collected from registers 
and records the story their church and parish. 

Our English towns vary very much the extent their 
local history. Totnes far richer historical associations than 
Dartmouth has past that Teignmouth cannot emulate. 
Indeed, the Dart, from source sea, crowded with history. 
Among our English towns, suppose York, Bristol, Norwich, 
Coventry and Winchester are richest historical records, though 
our own Exeter not far behind. owe great debt grati- 
tude the librarians and archivists many our cities and 
boroughs for the watchful care with which they have gathered 
and made accessible the records civic history. hardly need 
remind you the great services county history that have 
been rendered recent years many enthusiastic workers. 
suppose almost every English county has some organisation 
corresponding our Devonshire Association, encourage the 
study county associations and traditions. 

part the duty the teacher history keep green 
the memory the men and women who have served the local 
life the community. what use erect statues 
citizens whom delight honour unless ensure that when 
our children ask What mean these answer 
will available? think that every locality might have its 
Saints’ Days, commemoration men who the past have 
‘deserved well the republic.’ Why should not Plymouth have 
its Drake’s Day, Rochdale its Bright’s Day, Birmingham its 
Chamberlain’s Day? And men who less conspicuous ways 
have done honourable service ought not forgotten the 
places where they dwelt. Every English village has its Roll 
Honour, its record men who died the Great War, and that 
Roll Honour you, teachers history, are the trustees. 
not, course, suggesting that local history can substitute 
for general history (what would the examiners then, poor 
things?). But general history gains significance and value 
can illustrated from local events and places. Norman 
England becomes more real child can see the Domesday record 
his own village. The tomb crusader will make the crusades 
more interesting. The Reformation, and the Wars the Stuart 
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period, have left their traces local history everywhere England. 
the eighteenth century local affairs grow rather drab, but the 
agrarian changes, the industrial revolution, and the struggle for 
parliamentary reform all helped change the life England. 
The revival local government the nineteenth century offers 
rich field the teacher history. our municipal and 
county councils, quite much the central authority, that 
have made England what to-day. hold that more 
important for our children know about the nineteenth-century 
war against disease and ignorance than know about the Crimean 
War. Perhaps Drake did greater service humanity 
bringing water Plymouth than singeing the beard the 
King Spain! And Joseph Chamberlain may, the end, 
remembered history the municipal reformer Birmingham 
rather than the man who made the South African War and 
advocated tariffs way Imperial solidarity. The heady wine 
imperialism may become dangerous intoxicant unless 
balanced the local loyalty that binds man his own village 
town. 


God gave all men all earth 
But since our hearts are small, 

Ordained for each one spot shall prove 
Beloved over all. 


Puck Pook’s Hill the author those lines has shown 
how history can localised and made fascinating fairy 
tale. 

What practical guidance can offer the teacher history 
this subject local history? think the first thing that 
want say that should one his primary duties make 
thorough study the local history the district which 
called exercise his vocation teacher. must, for the 
time, “forget his own people and his father’s that 
may loyal the city county his adoption. Most our 
English towns are now provided with local histories—many 
them excellent—and some our more enlightened Education 
Authorities have introduced such local histories into their school 
curriculum. will supplement these the study the 
archeology the district, and the place-names that often 
reveal unwritten chapters history. 

Sometimes historical semi-historical novel will help 
the imaginative construction the past its local aspect. 
special shelf every Public Library might well allotted 
novels dealing with the past the neighbourhood. Devonshire 
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peculiarly rich literature this kind, but few localities are 
without some. 

But one thing acquire knowledge, another impart 
it. must frankly admitted that local history may the 
dullest all dull subjects, unless the teacher endowed with 
imagination and sympathy. What must try show 
that things are what they are because all that men have done 
and suffered, dreamed and fought for, the past. Mr. Chester- 
ton has told that “the rolling English drunkard made the 
rolling English Without assenting this pleasing fancy, 
may recognise that the winding English road much the 
symbol freedom and local right the straight Roman road 
authority and central control. And along the road come all 
the vagrom men whom Jusserand has pictured for his 
fascinating book English Wayfaring Life the Middle Ages. 
this changing scene the village remains unit stable life. 
How did men live these little communities? What crops did 
they reap their communal fields? What prayers did they 
pray their churches? What problems did they discuss 
the firelight the village inn? Was serfdom bondage that 
they resented shelter which they were content remain 
Was there leakage the more enterprising into the less monoton- 
ous life the borough? the teacher who serving 
town whose records back the Middle Ages. For the 
life our English boroughs that much our national history 
made. was there that self-government was won common 
effort, and lost central interference and lack vigilance. The 
history every town reflects the changes that passed over the 
national life. the common interests the knights the 
shire and the burgesses prevented the rivalry town and country 
from becoming acute, the divergent interests trade and industry 
the one side, and the land-owning class the other, can 
traced the Wars the Roses, the course the Reformation, 
and the struggles the Stuart period. Why, for example, 
was Exeter—the royalist stronghold 
while Plymouth citizens endured long siege defence the 
cause the parliamentary party? Why was Plymouth Citadel 
the first fortified place England surrendered William 
Orange 

The changes local life made the industrial revolution 
belong mainly the Midlands and the North, but the political 
changes the Reform Act can illustrated from every county. 
ought possible interest children thirteen fourteen 
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the new system local government set the nineteenth 
century, associate with their own town county 
village. And the question What does our own Member 
Parliament useful way approach the study the 
central machinery government. 

One great advantage the teaching local history that 
gives the teacher opportunity for the exercise his own 
research and initiative. cares for his subject will not 
content merely impose text-book his scholars. set 
lantern slides illustrating local buildings, documents, and events 
very useful, for still true that 


We’re made that love 

First when see them painted, things have passed 

Perhaps hundred times, nor cared see. 
Portraits local celebrities can also used effectively. 
wonder how many Devonshire children know that Monk and the 
first Duke Marlborough were Devonians birth. Even the 
great Elizabethan seamen (Drake and Raleigh excepted) remain 
rather shadowy figures the county that they made famous. 
Plymouth the fame the Pilgrim Fathers, whose connection with 
our city was almost accidental, has overshadowed the memory 
the pioneers the colonisation Virginia. wish that every 
County Council would issue collection portraits notable men 
who have brought honour the county their birth adoption, 
for use the schools. helps praise famous men and 
our fathers who begat know what they looked like 
well what they did. 

For the teaching local history, maps are essential. 
want the children Exeter Plymouth able visualise 
the wall-enclosed medieval cities which their forefathers lived, 
and trace the expansion later times. map medieval 
Devonshire, showing the main roads, the towns, and the monas- 
teries, gives the teacher opportunity rebuilding the past. 
once invited class young people Birmingham draw 
map the city they would like be, and the result showed 
good deal intelligent imagination, combined (it must 
admitted) with wholesome disregard financial limitations 
Pageants have done good deal recent years revive interest 
local history. The cost production, and the precarious 
nature our English climate, prevent them from becoming other 
than rare events. But the development village drama affords 
opportunity for presenting scenes from local history our 
villages. may thought that village history does not admit 
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dramatic representation, but think will found possible 
overcome this difficulty. might begin with the Britons 
hiding the woods watch the Roman columns by. Then 
might picture the founding the village Saxon invaders 
under the headman their group, and then the coming the 
new Norman Lord the Manor, with his new ideas manorial 
organisation. Then might represent meeting the Court 
Leet under the steward the Manor, and the enfranchisement 
body villeins. After that the matter becomes more difficult, 
the Reformation touches nerve-centres that are still sensitive, 
and village life the eighteenth century was uneventful, poaching 
and preaching constituting the only incidents general interest. 
But can help our country children realise that their village 
has past, they may believe that has future that they can 
help make, and not dying institution from which they must 
escape they can. someone who understands village life 
would write little play these the Historical Association 
might encourage the promoters village drama present it. 
Towns like Totnes, Ashburton, Tiverton Axminster have 
more eventful history, and cities like Exeter and Plymouth might 
develop cycle historical plays. 

One more suggestion. would possible the case 
good many our English towns collect considerable body 
references from various writers, describing the town and its 
associations different periods. should cherish every 
kindly appreciation that has come down from the past, and 
little book Praise Plymouth would help think well 
our city. cannot said too often that the duty the 
historian neither belittle nor idealise the past, but show 
what men dreamed and did ages that were simpler and sterner 
than our own. 

have been speaking mainly about the teaching local 
history our schools, but valuable work being done awaken- 
ing interest local history among adults. various places— 
notably Swindon—the Workers’ Educational Association 
doing useful work organising pilgrimages places the 
neighbourhood associated with notable men. was told 
Swindon some years ago that the efforts the local secretary 
the W.E.A., Mr. Reuben George, had awakened the town quite 


This has already been done, for Eastbourne, The Representation Court 
Leet and Court Baron, based the rolls the manor Nether Inn, 
Snowden and Budgen (Eastbourne, Ryder, reviewed 183 
(July 1925), Miss Cam, who commends other branches model, giving 
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new common interest its historical and literary associations. 
There fruitful opportunity for co-operation between the 
W.E.A. and local bodies like our Devonshire Association, which 
can provide expert guidance, while the W.E.A. supplies the 
pilgrims. Some our cathedrals—and glad now 
able include Exeter the number—have recent years begun 
encourage pilgrimages from parishes the diocese, which have 
educational well religious value. 

ought gratefully acknowledge the encouragement given 
the study local history many our provincial papers. 
must all hope that the capture our provincial press 
syndicated newspaper combines will not weaken this association. 
this, many other directions, have guard our local 
institutions against the centripetal influence that constantly 
tends stifle local initiative central control. The nomadic 
character section our population making this problem 
more difficult. The mobility labour may advantage from 
the economic point view, but fosters instability that 
politically undesirable, and militates against the kind local 
patriotism which the teacher local history can appeal. Still, 
things are what they are, and think true that interest 
local history growing, and will continue grow the materials 
for are made available. 

may objected that trying reawaken local loyalties 
are reversing the natural order which loyalty reaches out 
from the nation the Empire, and finally the whole world 
humanity. But—paradoxical sounds—I believe are 
serving this larger loyalty strengthening the bonds that hold 
man his village city. One the things most need 
learn that there incompatibility between the concentric 
circles human order within which learn lessons fellowship 
and service. loyalty own village town not incom- 
patible with loyalty country, then loyalty country 
not incompatible with the larger loyalty that recognises every 
man potentially neighbour, and the whole human race one 
family. You cannot build any true patriotism the basis 
contempt for local associations and traditions any more than you 
can build any true internationalism the basis repudiation 
the claim every man’s fatherland his loyalty and service. 

think the teaching local history that have the 
best opportunity correcting the delusion that human progress 
measured terms material advance. National history 
is, almost inevitably, mainly the record the doings excep- 
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tional men; local history that touch the lives and 
doings ordinary men and women like ourselves and realise that 
rapidity transport and the amenities modern life have not 
made better than our fathers the extent that some- 
times assume. the value institutions measured 
their capacity for developing human personality, the local institu- 
tions medieval England, depending, they did, local 
initiative and co-operation, may compare not unfavourably with 
the more complicated modern machinery, which tends dwarf 
rather than develop the initiative the individual. life 
has become more comfortable, does not follow that has 
necessarily become more conscious spiritual values, better 
able express them. The County Council houses our villages 
are devoid the inspiration local achievement; our church 
screens are carved contract, not the loving skill the 
all kinds things are done for that our forefathers 
were obliged for themselves, leave undone. cannot 
bring back the past, but can learn the lessons that has 
teach. And perhaps the greatest lesson that has teach 
that human life will flourish best when its roots are planted deep 
its native soil. Was not the early medieval distrust the 
landless man partly due the feeling that human life needs 
background local associations? But this background only 
effective know something about it, and see the local life 
our own town village as, some extent least, microcosm 
the world order within which developed decayed. 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 


but the priest his parish, the smith his forge, the yokel 
his plough, the merchant and the squire, keep the sequence 
history unbroken, and carry its traditions from generation 
generation. The “rude forefathers the hamlet” may sleep 
unrecorded, but they were just truly the makers history 
the men who swayed for little while the destiny nations and 
scattered plenty through smiling land,” disaster through 


land that had ceased smile. 
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Histoire des collections canoniques occident depuis les fausses 
décretales jusqu’au décret Gratien. Par Paut 
GABRIEL Bras. Deux tomes, 1931, 1932. xvi 463, 
386 pp. Paris: Recueil Sirey. 220 fr. 

The English Church and the Papacy from the Conquest the reign 
John. 1931. xii 260 pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

published his first paper upon the 
False Decretals 1887. The great book which has recently 
appeared presents the carefully weighed results labours which 
have lasted throughout nearly half century. Fournier has 
worked with steadfast patience, without haste and without 
rest. The bibliography prefixed the first volume his big 
book contains thirty-four items, not large number; but these 
thirty-four studies, some short, some long, are models what 
such studies should be. They not comprise all Fournier’s 
work; they are not even the work which generally 
known. most people has been known the historian 
the kingdom Arles and the author the classic, Les officialités 
moyen dge (1880). Specialists later medieval history would 
probably think first his essays Joachim Fiore and Dante’s 
Monarchia and various canonists the early fourteenth 
Yet, the minute work the canonical collections 
has gradually appeared, now this periodical, now that, its 
significance has become increasingly apparent. has been per- 
haps the most important element constructive movement 
European scholarship which this century has given new mean- 
ing the society and thought the West during the four 
five centuries before the days Pope Innocent III. Those 
who have tried keep pace with Fournier’s works and 
seek them out they appeared various periodicals will the 
first welcome the appearance the two volumes with which, 
with the powerful collaboration Professor Gabriel Bras, his 
most distinguished follower, has crowned the investigations 
lifetime. They are not collection old essays. They are 
new, coherent and living book. Specialists will still need the 
seattered papers, but historical students whole will rightly 
satisfied with the book definitive treatise the subject. 
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Bras responsible for the long preliminary chapter 
the development the canonical collections prior the middle 
the ninth century—that say, prior the pseudo-Isidorian 
collections. addition various sections penitentials, 
has also written the fine concluding chapter the relations 
between canon law and theology. This chapter, dealing the 
main with the early twelfth century, prepares the way for his 
forthcoming book Gratian, which certain worthy 
continuation Fournier’s work. well known, the 
Decretum Gratian, finished Bologna very shortly after 
1140, was the culmination long process development. 
quickly ousted all the preceding collections and became the 
standard text-book the principles and earlier subject-matter 
canon law. Students canon law the law schools and 
universities began with before they proceeded the study 
the official body canon law compiled the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries the instance successively Popes 
Gregory IX, Boniface VIII, Clement and John XXII. 
one sense, therefore, true that the success Gratian’s book 
facilitated the growth technical and professional study 
canon law distinct discipline; but the conclusion drawn 
many earlier scholars—a view which the late Dr. Rashdall, 
among others, gave currency—that Gratian’s work marks the 
separation between theology and canon law after long period 
coalescence the reverse the truth. The well-known book 
(1914), and the studies, notably the development the summa 
comprehensive treatise form academic literature, 
other scholars, have shown how intimately Gratian’s Decretum 
bound with the whole process thought the twelfth 
century, and how greatly himself was influenced theological 
developments the decades before wrote. Theology added 
rich quality his work, while the systematic method which 
adopted and enlarged profoundly affected contemporary and 
later attempts give form theological speculation. 
Bras’ masterly chapter takes full account the recent learning 
and carries further. draws out the significance the 
theological movement from the time Lanfranc and 
Regarded from this point view, Abelard’s famous Sic Non 


The collections made under the influence the reform movement the 
Carolingian period contain significant theological element, and this patristic 
increased later canonical literature; but the influence theo- 
logical controversy Gratian was much more important matter. See 115, 
note; II. 314 
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loses some the novelty and portentousness with which has 
been generally invested, just recent examination! the 
theology this great man has modified traditional ideas about 
his attitude reason. 

must now turn back the main theme the work 
Fournier and Bras. This study the very exten- 
sive canonical literature before the time Gratian with view 
understanding the nature and development the law 
the Church. Much the book can safely skipped the 
judicious reader, provided that realises how closely the 
generalisation the authors depend upon their minute study 
the innumerable manuscripts which they have brought light, 
and many cases have been the first notice. Several distin- 
guished scholars, for example the late Rudolph Sohm, have 
speculated length about the developments canon law 
these centuries, but previous scholars have covered the ground 
with the care shown Fournier. Hence has given 
definitive character these studies. has not only done for 
the collections the ninth and succeeding centuries what 
Maassen did for the still earlier collections his unfinished 
Geschichte der Quellen und der Literatur des canonischen Rechts 
Abendlande (1870); has also been able give setting 
each development, and reveal the interplay political, 
ecclesiastical and juristic forces. His book the first import- 
ance for the study ecclesiastical history the period with 
which deals. 

The pseudo-Isidorian collections were compiled about the 
year 850 the neighbourhood Mans. They comprise 
several works, one which, the false was ascribed 
St. Isidore Seville, who died 636. The cause this 
ascription was that the decretals relied largely form the 
Hispana, widespread collection which had long been attributed 
Isidore. Hence, although convenient refer the 
whole series pseudo-Isidorian collections, more correct 
speak the false collections. the course long and 
interesting argumert Fournier shows how, from single work- 
shop, group reformers sent out, the course few years, 
corpus canonical literature. The false capitularies, ascribed 
certain Benedictus Levita editor, were followed the 
decretals said have been collected Isidore. is, course, 
absurd suppose that the whole was forged. depended very 


Sikes, Peter Abailard (Cambridge, 1932) Cottiaux Abelard’s 
theology the Revue ecclésiastique, xxviii (1923) 533-51, 788-828. 
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largely upon existing material, most which genuine enough 
but this was shaped and expanded, with many fictitious additions 
ascriptions, with the object conveying body law 
authenticated popes and emperors. his introductory 
chapter Bras cites significant passage from Agobard, 
archbishop Lyons (d. 841), who had pointed out how neces- 
sary the authority pope emperor was matters discipline. 
The local canons Gallican churches, even the doctrines the 
Fathers, were not received cum haec tractarent vel 
exponerent, legati Romani sive imperatoris non (I. 
The reform movement the previous decades had col- 
lapsed; redress was sought vain from Frankish councils; the 
authority bishops could not effectively exercised nor con- 
flicts interest settled because there was generally accepted 
authority which reference could made. great effort 
reforming zeal and scholarship, one the most remarkable 
achievements the history European thought, the authority 
was found—or invented—in group law books, one least 
which, the False Decretals, was destined take leading part 
for centuries the formation ecclesiastical unity under the 
direction the papacy. 

The false collections accordingly look backward and forward. 
order understand their sources necessary know the 
previous history attempts, general local, define the law 
the Church. order understand their importance 
necessary examine their contents—to see what they retain 
and what they reject—and trace their influence upon succeed- 
ing collections. Bras does the first task the opening 
chapter, Fournier does the second the main part the 
book. 

would not possible summarise the work Fournier 
and Bras few pages. object here describe its 
nature general and emphasise its importance. But one 
two observations may useful. Firstly, should not regard 
the development early canon law official and orderly. 
was formless, haphazard and, compared with the later Corpus 
Juris unofficial. Much that was put together had 
lasting influence; sank the bottom, recovered 
modern scholars. Much, though held its own with pertinacity, 
was deliberately rejected reformers and gradually lost. its 
place the legal system. This was the fate, for example, 
the Celtic and English penitentials, which exerted profound 
influence until they were finally excluded, with much diffi- 
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culty, the disciplinarians Rome. Again, much which was 
destined exert enduring influence lay hidden for long 
time until was rediscovered during the Carolingian renaissance. 
This was the case with the Hispana, Spanish collection, 
described Bras the richest all the early collections. 
reappeared the end the eighth century, and the form 
given the next century, influenced the False Decretals, 
have seen. common law for the Western Church was 
possible only when communication was easy, when scholars were 
brought touch with each other and when the power Rome 
was assured. The most continuous influence was exercised 
the collection known the Dionysiana. This collection derived 
its name from the Scythian monk, Dionysius Exiguus, who 
worked Rome the first quarter the sixth century. 
Dionysius famous name the history chronology. His 
Easter Table, which the years are reckoned from the 
Incarnation, was first used St. Wilfrid the Synod 
Whitby after St. Wilfrid Bede, and ultimately 
the whole the West. But Dionysius also translated the Greek 
canons the Council and later councils and made 
collection papal decretals, dedicated pope Hormisdas (d. 
523). Canons and decretals were united form the Dionysiana. 
The collection had more less continuous influence and, 
somewhat revised form, was later have very great importance, 
for 774 was given Charles the Great Pope Hadrian 
authoritative law book. One has merely look the index 
Fournier’s book, under the heading Dionysiana—Hadriana, 
see how far-reaching the importance this gift was. The 
collection was officially accepted Frankish assembly 802. 
Its reception recognised the authority the pope the com- 
position canonical collections (I. 93). Here come the 
second observation which wish make. The story canon 
law the earlier Middle Ages can regarded the story the 
uncertain, but growing influence Roman law books, books 
compiled Rome, and later books compiled the command 
the bishop Rome. The process begins with the work 
Dionysius; its influence can seen the canonical workshop 
Mans, where the False Decretals were compiled 
complement the false capitularies; reached its height 
the important law books compiled the instance Pope 
Gregory VII; and the end caught and captured the 
work the compilers big text-books law. The most famous 


Poole, Chronicles and Annals (1926), pp. 23-5. 
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text-books before Gratian’s time, those Burchard Worms 
the early eleventh century and still more Ivo Chartres 
the end the century, recognised the claims Rome, but they 
were not controlled Rome. They were independent works. 
The Decretum Gratian, incorporating much their labour, 
and reflecting though does the working his own powerful 
and systematic mind, was the most important expression the 
Roman point view that had yet appeared. 

During the centuries which separated Dionysius Exiguus from 
Gratian all sorts influence had had free play. the one 
hand, find periods sterility decadence, uncertainties and 
conflicts interest; the other, the variety experience 
which produced the work Hibernensis Ireland (c. 700) with its 
return the Bible and the Fathers (I. 63) and the Penitentials, 
the Hispana and the Decretum Burchard Worms. The 
reader who wishes understand the religious, moral, ecclesiastical 
and political environment great treatise Church law before 
unity had been achieved cannot better than study Fournier’s 
chapter Burchard Worms. Fournier helps under- 
stand why the sense the need for authority, the sense need 
which inspired the compilers the false collections about 850, 
did not and could not find the same answer all times and 
places. The False Decretals had great but means 
complete universal influence. Some later developments fell 
within the range their influence, others did not. For behind 
the expression law there lay the sanctions law. The papacy 
did not maintain nor extend its power simply virtue 
decretals, genuine false. the assertion alternative 
the crumbling theocratic system Charles the Great, relied 
upon tradition, indeed upon philosophy history, ready 
meet the needs disturbed Until this view papal 
authority was generally accepted and its implications were 
realised, the compilers law-books, though they might and did 
look Rome for special guidance, did not hesitate adapt 
their work local needs and admit the validity other 
sanctions. Yet, the movement towards unity and reform 
became stronger, the False Decretals, rather like the Dionysiana 
the days Charles the Great himself, were available 
convenient expression what was regarded sound Church law. 
the eleventh century, for example, they were more familiar 


(1925), pp. 1-24. 
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the north than were the numerous collections compiled Italy 
under papal auspices. Lanfranc, though was Italian who 
had acquired much repute lawyer Lombardy, was too early 
feel the influence the canonical renaissance Italy. When 
wanted handbook ecclesiastical canons, turned the 
False Decretals, rather abridged and modified form 
the False Decretals 

The three pages devoted Lanfranc’s law book Four- 
nier are neat summary the careful and scholarly conclusions 
reached Dr. Zachary Brooke and published his recent 
volume Birkbeck Lectures, The English Church and the Papacy 
(pp. 57-83). the mind the historian canon law the 
West, the fact that Lanfranc used edition the False 
Decretals interesting and significant, but cannot any 
way surprising. stone the fabric. The existence 
the particular version the Decretals used Lanfranc has long 
been known. One distinguished scholar, Hinschius, his edition 
the False Decretals, describes eight manuscripts another 
distinguished scholar, Heinrich Béhmer, discovered Lanfranc’s own 
copy and two other Cambridge manuscripts unknown Hins- 
chius. But, their usual insular way, English scholars had not 
realised, until Mr. Brooke came along, how significant the data 
supplied Hinschius and were. Every school child 
taught that the Conqueror separated the spiritual from the 
temporal courts. Every year hundreds undergraduates read 
the well-known words, leges, que non bene nec 
secundum sanctorum canonum precepta usque mea tempora 
regno Anglorum fuerunt emendandas judicavi.” The 
activity the archbishop matters ecclesiastical organisation 
has been commonplace history. But what these canons 
were, and how important they might the later history 
the Church England, have hitherto not known. Mr. Brooke 
has told us. has found three more complete texts, one 
Salisbury, two Hereford, and one partial text the collection 
used Lanfranc, that fifteen manuscripts, eleven which 
are England, are now known. After careful examination 
the manuscripts Mr. Brooke satisfied that Lanfranc’s own 
text, now Trinity College, Cambridge, was not only brought 
him from Bec, but also contained additions made his 
direction Bec. collection decretals and councils, 
based and the main derived from the False Decretals, 
added the proceedings the recent Lateran synod 


Although had probably studied Burchard’s Decretum, copy 
No. 
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which known have been the library Bec, always 
seems quote from the Trinity College manuscript when, his 
letters, refers canon law. This manuscript was copied 
England for the use Lanfranc’s colleagues, for least seven 
cathedral libraries can shown have possessed copies which 
still exist and which were written the eleventh twelfth 
century. short, Lanfranc’s collection was the authoritative 
and only body Church law England for nearly century. 
With its assertions papal authority, prepared the way for 
the reception greater books, especially the work Ivo 
Chartres, and for the really effective exercise papal jurisdiction 
after the murder St. Thomas 

have not attempted follow Mr. Brooke’s argument 
detail. may commended those who may have study 
medieval texts this kind model reconstructive scholar- 
ship. The rest Mr. Brooke’s volume consists lectures which, 
while always suggestive and scholarly, are less original and have 
more general appeal. Both their own merits and their 
association with the critical examination Lanfranc’s law book, 
they will drive home the lesson that the generalisations history 
cannot divorced from first-hand study original texts, and 
not least those texts which even scholars are disposed 
neglect too technical for any but specialists. Mr. Brooke 
never leaves the reader doubt his meaning, and never fails 
explain exactly what grounds reaches his conclusions. 
Hence cannot touch the more familiar themes our eccle- 
siastical history without giving them fresh significance. 
this late day unnecessary appraise book which has won 
success and has been much discussed. the more unneces- 
sary because any future divergences from Mr. Brooke’s views are 
more likely result from the study twelfth-century history 
whole than from re-examination the particular texts 
upon which relies. The twelfth century many ways 
well-worked field, but its unexplored riches are great that 
holds fascination for students with every variety interest. 
Indeed, there certain naiveté Mr. Brooke’s conception 
Crusoe who, thinking has discovered unknown island, 
finds with some chagrin footprint the sand. That fine 
scholar Heinrich appears the man Friday. 
easy understand Mr. Brooke’s point view, especially 


See Brooke, The Effect Becket’s murder Papal Authority 
England,” Cambridge Historical Journal, (1928), pp. 
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when one remembers that, teacher, must frequently meet 
with misconceptions prejudices which have long been dis- 
scholars. true, moreover, that, spite the 
work and Poole, Maitland and Haskins and 
Généstal, Englishmen have been slow revise their tradi- 
tional ideas the light continental scholarship. But 
also true that every aspect the religious and ecclesiastical 
life England the twelfth century receiving new kind 
attention. learn more about the literary activities 
episcopal households and monasteries, the different points 
view the English followers Peter Cluny and St. 
Bernard, the lives and companions famous men, the expres- 
sions mystical piety, the evidence which charters can give 
administration, the intercourse between England and the con- 
tinent, whether theological, ecclesiastical, scientific, the nature 
the Ecclesia Anglicana will revealed. Mr. Brooke’s book 
welcome forerunner this new learning. 
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THE TEACHING HISTORY THE ROYAL 
MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH 


certain issues History there have appeared accounts 
history syllabuses and methods teaching vogue various 
that means much accumulated experience has 
been placed the disposal all interested the work teaching 
history, with very valuable results. The purpose this article 
enlarge the scope the series including the activities, 
far they touch history and allied subjects, what 
might termed vocational institution, the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. not exaggeration state that there 
considerable ignorance about the present curricula force 
the Cadet Colleges; and hoped that what follows will 
not only some general interest, but particular value 
those who are intimately engaged preparing candidates for the 
Army Air Force. 

While necessity the article deals exclusively with the Royal 
Military Academy, nevertheless the principles underlying the 
work there Contemporary are common Sand- 
hurst, and can traced the same source. 1922 Com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship the late Viscount Haldane 
was set inquire into the system entering officers for 
the combatant branches the the character and 
scope the general and professional education given the 
Cadet Colleges and immediately after commissioning.” the 
course the Committee’s Report, which has had very real 
influence shaping subsequent developments military educa- 
tion, was recommended that, order dispel the idea that 
there was any necessity for specialised training for entrants 
the Army, all candidates should take the School Certificate 
Examination before sitting for the Army Entrance Examination, 
set the Civil Service Commissioners; that raising the age 
for entry 18} years all candidates would continue receive 
that general education which schools could give for longer period 
than heretofore; that, while the training Woolwich should 
still remain predominantly scientific and mathematical charac- 
ter, was desirable introduce some element general 


See vol. no. (Jan. 1921), Berkhamsted; v1, no. (July 1921), Bedales; 
no. (Oct. 1923), Sherborne; no. (Oct. 1925), Oundle; nos. 62, 
(July and Oct., 1931), The Secondary School, Bedlington. 
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education, designed bear fruit, not much immediately, 
mature make the last recommendation feasible 
was decided postpone most the specialised technical training 
hitherto done Woolwich until the newly-commissioned officer 
joined the particular Training School the Corps Regiment 
which had been posted. Further, elaborating this 
proposed scheme general education was emphasised that 
the object was cultivate independence mental activity, 
the habit using books, and thinking, speaking, and writing 
about some worthy object. 

While these recommendations the Haldane Committee 
have had the major influence shaping the present courses 
instruction the Cadet Colleges, other considerations have 
played their part. generally accepted that any future 
war the first magnitude there will differentiation between 
combatant and non-combatant, and that the whole economic 
structure the state will diverted war purposes even 
greater degree than during the war 1914-18. consequence 
the professional army to-day really cadre formation, and 
its members are the prospective instructors the citizen army, 
necessity arises. This being so—as the Manual Training 
and Maneuvre 1923 puts it,— 


great and varied are the demands modern war, and vitally they affect 
the whole economic and industrial life the nations involved, that knowledge 
purely military subjects longer sufficient for officer. desirable 
that officer should take every opportunity keeping abreast modern 
thought and development and conversant with current events. 


Again, even though war the first magnitude may impro- 
bable for some time come, important remember that 
peace-time the British officer finds himself posted many 
parts the empire our mandated territories where duties 
semi-political character are entrusted him. not 
illogical, therefore, that while his Cadet College some 
knowledge imparted him the working political machinery, 
the development various parts the empire, the main 
economic and political problems confronting the world. The 
also potential citizen, and such has the duty 
equipping himself play intelligent part his country’s 
affairs through the ballot-box, albeit forbidden active participa- 
tion politics while the Active List. Finally, the Royal 
Military Academy now supplies officers for three technical Corps 
and Regiments; all which demand specialised training which 
would impossible cater for during the period cadetship. 
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would have been dangerous have run the risk allowing 
the subject-matter this new course still-born, and was 
therefore decided make the examinations for Promotion and 
the Staff College contain compulsory papers what might 
described Imperial Current Affairs, and encourage Com- 
mands see that opportunity was given junior officers for 
writing essays some current question during the winter months. 
consequence the work done Woolwich the foundation 
continuous course study which perforce going play 
important part every officer’s career. 

This somewhat lengthy introduction has been necessary 
because the Woolwich syllabus History 
will unintelligible unless realised that has been drawn 
with the object trying combine all the above-mentioned 
principles into coherent whole, and the same time adjusting 
itself the peculiar circumstances the time-table the Royal 
Military Academy. The course Woolwich lasts for one and 
half years and the age entry roughly During the 
eighteen months the cadet has master the elements Tactics, 
Military Engineering, Map Reading, Administration, Riding, 
and continue his studies Mathematics, Science, and Contem- 
porary History. addition time has allotted for Infantry 
Drill and Physical Training. obvious that the time the 
cadet adequately filled and that framing the time-table 
due account has taken the relative importance the 
various subjects, that some have more time than others. 
consequence the time available for contemporary history works 
out something like seventy-six hours the first term, forty- 
two hours the second term, and twenty-five the third. The 
staff consists one whole-time civilian instructor, one military 
officer, and the padre. 

planning the syllabus the 
immediate object attained was enable cadet read 
The Times intelligently. same time due attention was 
paid neat work, tidy writing, and logical expression. With these 
aims view was decided that the first term could most profit- 
ably spent studying certain aspects Political Science 
the meaning the subject-matter those two subjects and 
relate their content the world around him. Naturally 
selection topics for study had made, and may 
interest give that selection detail. Political Science the 
general course follows 
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The Meaning Society, State, Government, and Nation. 

The development the Nation State, with particular reference Great 
Britain. The manifestations the spirit nationalism the world 
to-day, Self-determination and the Peace Versailles with its 
reactions Europe, the Middle and Far East. 

Unitary and Federal States, and the relation the latter the problem 
the future government India. 

Common Law and Statutory Constitutions. 

The Rule Law, Habeas Corpus, and Liberty Speech. (The relation 
the soldier the civil power dealt with under this head.) 

The meaning the word Democracy; its various methods securing 
control the Cabinet and Presidential systems. 

comparison the British and French Parliamentary systems. 

International relations and the League Nations. 

Arbitration, conciliation, and the Permanent Court International 
Justice. 


Economics the general course follows 


The relation economic activity with the ordinary individual. 

The meaning wealth. 

Division Labour, Large-scale production, Rationalisation. 

Capital and its meanings. 

Types organisation for the use capital, with detailed account the 
Joint Stock Company and the various types shares. 

Trade Unions and their powers; conciliation Industry. 

Money and credit. 

The Bank England and the Joint Stock Banks. 

International Trade, Bills Exchange, and Visible and Invisible exports. 

World and imperial sources raw materials. 

Present problems confronting Great Britain exporting and manu- 

facturing country. 


The above subjects are dealt with during the first term. 
During the second and third terms attention paid some 
the main imperial and world problems. detailed study the 
evolution the Dominions towards self-government under- 
taken; the main stages the development India towards 
self-government, and the problems the North-West Frontier 
are examined; and some the chief problems Europe are 
studied far time permits. 

How the instruction the above course carried out? 
answering that question has remembered that cadet 
has spare time which can much private work, and 
therefore the main vehicle instruction the lecture. The 
actual lecture never longer than minutes and every effort 
made promote questions and discussion during the remainder 
the period, which varies between and hours. certain 
time allowed each week for the writing clear and concise 
form the main points the lectures, which have had their 
purpose the stimulation interest rather than that being 
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exhaustive survey. the courtesy The Times Publishing 
Company, cadet allowed have The Times for one penny. 
one forced take the paper, but great number have 
availed themselves the privilege and manage find time 
read something every day. Other than this the only book 
employed during the first term atlas. The reasons why 
text-book used are, that there good cheap book covering 
the exact ground required, that book used better 
good one out the library which would too expensive 
for general purchase (economy very real thing here the 
present and that the present methods have shown 
that there need for one, particularly much illustrative 
material can acquired from 

For the work the second and third terms the following 
two books are used: The Political Consequences the War, 
Ramsay Muir, the Home University Library,” and Speeches 
and Documents relating the Dominions, 1918-31, edited 
Professor Berriedale Keith, the World’s series. 
These two books have the merit being both cheap and very 
good. The latter particular enables the cadet little 
research work his own, and learn digest formidable State 
documents. addition, every effort made encourage the 
reading such periodicals The Round Table, and the different 
monthly reviews. military officer deals with the subject 
India and the North-West Frontier, because his service has 
brought him into intimate contact with the various political, 
social, and racial problems those parts, with resulting expert 
knowledge which denied the civilian instructor. 

Test papers are set every month. These aim testing the 
capacity for clear and accurate exposition economic 
political problem, and giving practice preparing the material 
for some talk current event private soldiers. Typical 
questions recent papers are appended, that readers may have 
better insight into their purpose. 


Economics. 


You are asked lecture the men your unit the subject What 
has Economics with you?’’ Draw the notes you would make 
for the lecture. 

You overhear discussion among your men about tariffs and free trade. 
They obviously not understand about what they are talking. Take 
charge and explain clearly, without reference the advantages 
disadvantages either, what exactly the two policies imply. 

Explain clearly the meaning the following: Debentures, Fiduciary 
Issue, Acceptances, Liquid Assets, Mint Pars. 


‘ 
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Political Science. 


After Command Inspection Aldershot some your men expressed 
surprise that the Minister for War was civilian. Explain them 
what the relation the Head department (a) the Department, 
(b) The Crown, (c) Parliament. 

Explain and illustrate the difficulties accurately defining what the 
true character nation. 

Explain clearly the meaning the following :—Non-justiciable disputes, 
Inter-dependence Legislature and Executive, Habeas Corpus, Com- 
mittee the Whole House, The Spoils system. 


Contemporary History. 


Explain the importance the 1923 and 1926 Imperial Conferences the 
evolution the Self-governing Dominions towards Equality Status. 

How would you explain the non-appearance dictatorship Great 
Britain when many dictatorships have arisen Europe since the 
War? 


Throughout must remembered that claim made 
that the cadet becomes expert anything. Time too short 
for that; the main object arouse intelligent interest, the 
hope that when the cadet commissioned will sufficiently 
well equipped steer course through the maze problems 
which confront the world to-day. 

what extent independent reading encouraged and 
achieved? The answer that question not easy. the 
credit side may mentioned the fact that the librarian reports 
very considerable widening the scope the reading the 
cadet during his course, from mere light reading more solid 
stuff. The immediate results are not readily visible, because 
the cadet not very communicative person and does not tell 
you very much about what reading, and because the best 
effects are obtained not thrusting books down his throat, 
but informing him what there read and hoping that 
will nibble for himself. military history there undoubtedly 
great opportunity for encouraging outside reading and, 
natural, the lives the great commanders the past are ex- 
tensively read and appreciated. But governing the whole 
situation the intensive activity the cadet, activity that 
not conducive that peace and physical freshness necessary 
for the digestion serious literature. Spare time such 
practically unknown, and dinner-time the cadet pretty well 
tired out. Whether that desirable not, this not the place 
discuss; the fact only emphasised show the difficulties 
the way reproducing university methods study military 
cadet colleges. 
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What the relation this work done the Royal Military 
Academy what done school, history? will readily 
seen that knowledge history, particularly modern history, 
great value professionally the prospective entrant 
Woolwich. The figures those taking history some form 
other the Army Entrance Examination give impression 
that history regarded one the subjects that may most 
readily given those coming Woolwich. During recent 
years they are follows 


Had given 
Offered History for— 
History 


Spring Entry, 1929 
Autumn Entry, 1929 
Spring Entry, 
Autumn Entry, 
Spring Entry, 1933 


The above figures speak for themselves, and obvious that 
history regarded the Cinderella subjects far Woolwich 
concerned. quite true that the emphasis laid this 
subject the marking the papers not such induce 
candidates offer it; nevertheless, have given history 
for long serious handicap prospective entrant. 
candidates are going give history after the School Certificate, 
will profitable for them offer the later rather than the 
earlier periods the School Certificate Examination. 

conclusion, the purpose this article has been twofold 
indicate the character the course Contemporary History 
the Royal Military Academy, and show that desirable 
that for Woolwich few intending candidates possible should 
give history, and that the study that subject should 
continued long practicable, bearing mind the claims 
made upon the available time Science and Mathematics. 


year. years. years. 
mi 


NOTES AND NEWS 


twenty-seventh Annual Meeting the Association was held 
from Wednesday January Saturday January Torquay 
the kind invitation the Mayor and Corporation, and the local 
branch. The Annual Address, which print this number, was 
given the Right Rev. Masterman, D.D., Bishop Ply- 
mouth, who chose for his subject Value Local History.” 
Thursday, there was Exhibition Films illustrating Recent 
History, and Friday discussion followed address The 
Teaching History through Current Commander Stephen 
King-Hall. lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, Torquay 
and District—Links with National History,” given the local branch 
secretary, Mr. Ellis, M.A., was admirable prelude 
some the visits which were made later. These included the 
following places historical interest the district: Thursday 
morning, Kent’s Cavern, where excavators from the Torquay 
Natural History Society were work: Friday afternoon, 
Powderham Castle, the seat the Earl Devon, who personally 
conducted the party, and Dartington Hall, where 
experiment for the development old village industries being 
tried; Saturday, various places interest, Dartmouth, Totnes, 
Buckfast Abbey, and Torre Abbey. Thursday there was Mayoral 
Reception, and the Annual Dinner, which was well attended, the 
health the Association was proposed the Mayor. Friday the 
Natural History Society invited members tea the Museum. 
Sunday morning, the Rev. Hardy, M.A., President the 
Torquay Branch the Association, was the special preacher 
Cockington Parish Church. 

Much the success the Meeting was due the admirable 
arrangements which had been made the Mayor Torquay, the 
members the hospitality committee, the Town Clerk, the President, 
Secretary, and Committee the Torquay Branch, the President, 
Committee, and Ladies’ Committee the Torquay Natural History 
Society, and the activities the excavators Kent’s Cavern. 
The initiative and careful organisation the Local Secretary, Mr. 
Ellis, calls for special mention. 


the Business Meeting, the President reported that Mr. 
Weaver’s term office Hon. Secretary had expired, and that 
felt unable accept nomination for re-election, decision which 
everyone interested the Association regretted. hearty vote 
thanks Mr. Weaver and Mr. White, the retiring Hon. 
Treasurer, for their valuable work, was carried unanimously. The 
nominations Mr. White Hon. Secretary, and Mr. 
Rhymer Hon. Treasurer, were moved from the Chair and carried 
unanimously. Mr. Weaver was elected Vice-President, and 
Professor Callender, Miss Jeffries Davis, Mrs. Dobson, Dr. 
Morris, and Professor Penson, were re-elected. result 
the postal ballot for election the Council, the four members 
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who headed the poll were Professor Turberville, Sir Richard 
three the geographical groupe, and vote ballot 
taken the Meeting, the tie between Mr. Herbert and Mr. 
Palmer the fourth group, was decided favour the former. 
the vacancies regularly filled co-option, and two others, the 
Council has since elected Mr. Edwards, Mr. Ellis, Miss 

The Meeting considered the question the rules governing the 
postal ballot, motion proposed the Council, the effect 
future the successful candidate shall (a) the candidate 
obtaining the largest number votes each geographical group, 
and the four heading the remainder the candidates.” 

amendment Professor Baynes, “that the group 
system voting the annual ballot was withdrawn 
after Dr. Reid and Mr. Dance had suggested that the 
discussion postponed the next Annual Meeting, and that the 
meantime the opinion every branch should taken. 

long and interesting discussion followed resolution proposed 
Miss Madeley and seconded Mr. Liddle, that this meet- 
ing desires the Council report soon possible the recom- 
mendations regarding the History paper the First School Certificate 
Examination, which has appeared the Report the Investigators 
who have inquired into that Examination.” The resolution was 
carried unanimously. 


have commemorate Mr. How (died December, 
1932), Fellow Merton College, Oxford, whose works included 
History Rome joint work with Leigh, 1896), Hannibal and 
the Great War between Rome and Carthage (1899), Commentary 
Herodotus joint work with Dr. Wells, 1896) and Selections the 
Letters revised and annotated edition (1925); Miss 
Elizabeth Levett, Professor History the University London 
(Westfield College), died December, 1932, who was previously 
Vice-Principal St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, Tutor Women Students 
King’s College, and Reader Economic History the University 
London. Professor Levett’s published work included Black 
Death the Estates the See Winchester (1916, Oxford Studies 
Social and Legal History); Since Napoleon, 1815-1910 
(1913, revised edition 1926); The Consumer History (1929), English 
Economic History (Benn’s Sixpenny Library, 1929). She has left 
unfinished work the manors the Abbey St. Albans. 
are indebted Professor Myres for the following note 
Professor Sayce (died February, 1933), who recent years 
contributed several reviews this journal 


the death the Rev. Archibald Henry Sayce, almost the last link 
severed between the pioneers Assyriology and the present generation 
Orientalists. Yet one was more alert and eager for fresh discoveries, the 
very wide field studies which was master, more keen make the 
acquaintance new workers and put his own knowledge and experience 
their disposal. Elected fellow the Queen’s College 1869, spent part 
the year habitually Oxford, even after resigned his professorship; but his 


Re-elected. 


The School Certificate Examination, published H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 6d. 
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formal teaching were the least his activities. For many years spent the 
winter the Nile, moving from site site his own sailing-vessel, and keeping 
touch with everything and everybody. his many contributions learning, 
far the most important were his decipherment the Vannic inscriptions, which 
revealed whole chapter ancient history the Armenian highlands, and his 
recognition the value those inscribed monuments Asia Minor and North 
Syria, which was among the first recognise Hittite, though his attempt 
decipher them was not completely successful. Though had remarkable 
eye for artistic style, and brought together later years valuable collection 
Oriental porcelain and faience (which has left the Ashmolean Museum), his 
rimary interests throughout were linguistic; and was his train- 
ing that determined mainly his outlook matters Biblica 
Oriental religion. 


The British Records Association, whose establishment noticed 
our last number, held meeting March Russell Sq. 
inaugurate Records Preservation Section, and committee and 
officers were appointed. The committee carry the work done 
parallel section the British Record Society. There can 
little doubt the need for continued propaganda for the preservation 
historical material. correspondent recently quoted the 
case firm London solicitors who, with the consent their 
client, sent for destruction part set muniments dating back 
King John, and although true that the deeds destroyed were the 
later ones, that does not alter the fact that the reconstruction the 
history the estate its entirety from its muniments now 
impossible. 

the other hand, this enthusiasm for preservation will raise 
problems. They are here already. Since has been recognised 
the Master the Rolls county repository, the Buckinghamshire 
Society has received some thousands documents, and 
the housing them difficulty. January the Society opened 
exhibition the Museum, Aylesbury, order give some idea 
the value the materials saved. They included some few out 
about six thousand deeds the Ashridge estate, some documents 
going back far 1298 which were found not long ago built into 
wall, churchwarden’s accounts for 1562 and many similar documents. 
February meeting was held Eton, with the Provost 
Eton the chair, order explore possibilities for the provision 
accommodation. 


The interim report the Committee dealing with the materials 
available for record the personnel and politics past members 
the House Commons aroused popular interest, but apparently more 
done. meeting which, the absence the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Salisbury presided, was held March decide 
whether work could begun proposed history, and memo- 
randum was submitted showing that much work had already been 
done historical students, committees, and private individuals 
the various counties. was estimated that £30,000 would needed 
complete history, but that the meantime work might well 
begun specially selected periods. Lord Salisbury was elected 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. Buchan treasurer, and Col. Wedgwood secretary 
the Committee. 


Interim Report the Committee House Commons Personnel and 
Politics, 1264-1832. 1932. H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 
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The Council the Royal Empire Society (formerly the Royal 
Colonial Institute) continuing its practice awarding annually—in 
encouragement Studies—prizes for essays written boys 
and girls under nineteen years age. Among the subjects announced 
for 1933, two are historical. Full particulars may obtained from 
the Secretary the Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


The following leaflets have been issued recently 


no. 91. The Economic Evolution Scotland the and Nineteenth 
Centuries. Dr. Hamilton. 
Both may obtained non-members from Messrs. Bell 
Sons, price ls. each. 


The next Annual Meeting the Association will held, usual 
alternate London. Further particulars will appear later. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


Dr. the author the Association’s Leaflet No. 90, 
Medieval Education England, has evidently read discursively, not 
wisely, miscellaneous assortment historical works and has been 
moved write what appears apology for the medieval Church. 
But the purpose the series is, had understood, bring con- 
venient form teachers and others, unable specialise upon particular 
subjects periods, the results modern research, which cannot 
expected find their way speedily into current text-books; and how 
anyone could suppose that the leaflet question would fulfil such 

urpose loss imagine. Detailed criticism impossible, 
you will permit perhaps deal briefly with few passages 
taken haphazard. 


Also notable factor furthering the spread learning during the Norman 
period was the invention paper (p. note). 


The history the introduction and use paper England suffi- 
ciently well attested there evidence that passed into anything 
like general use before the fourteenth century. 


There doubt that agriculture, cattle-breeding, and gardening [monks] 
were, during the Norman and early Plantagenet periods, always the forefront 
all improvements methods and implements. Their granges and home- 
farms were models from which their own and other tenant farmers might learn 
both the practice and theory farming advantage. probable, but actual 
evidence wanting, that some monasteries supplied the place agricultural 
schools (p. 13). 


For this the only authority vouched (under vague and erroneous 
reference) statement Hallam, which has long ago been shown 
based upon misconception. The first the three sentences 
common form apologetic works: but what wanting evidence 
that monks ecclesiastical landlords whole showed any greater 
enterprise than other medieval landlords whole. The subject 
briefly treated Dr. Coulton’s Medieval Village (Chap. xvii and App. 
30). Evidence equally wanting for the contention the second 
sentence, which incidentally betrays the writer’s unfamiliarity with 
medieval conditions. Comment the third sentence would 
superfluous. 


has been stated that many college and conventual libraries were enriched 
the acquisition large numbers the books the Jewish rabbis the time 
their sudden forced departure from England under Edward (p. 22). 


The authority given for this statement Joseph Berington, whose 
History was published 1814. this instance Berington 
relied and improved upon one the wilder Anthony Wood’s 
conjectures. 


From the beginning the thirteenth century was customary for sons 
country gentlemen and noblemen sent the law schools London (p. 27). 
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The authority cited little book former librarian Lincoln’s 
Inn, which the second edition appeared sixty yearsago. did not, 
however, make the rash statement attributed him, nor would 
have seemed possible that the most casual student the subject could 
err grievously. 

The inclusions and omissions the Short Bibliography 
not come surprise after the perusal the preceding pages. 
But speculate upon the bewilderment the earnest beginner who 
has succeeded turning copy Robert Henry’s History (so 
highly commended Mr. Hepple), cannot but wonder whether any 
member the Association has ever consulted this once popular 
work. 

Let add this conclusion. The history medieval education 
does indeed need examination and exposition. The difficulty which 
confronts the student has been expressed Dr. Coulton when says 
that modern writers who talk educational system the Middle 
Ages have hitherto failed hopelessly prove that good intentions ever 
descended from theory practice (Medieval Village, 254). 
myself inclined think rather more favourably education the 
later Middle Ages than seems do, although its lamentable failure 
provide instructed priesthood appears manifest. But the way 
approach suggested this comment. The test the education 
men received lies what men did, not only the Church, but and 
about the courts high and low, the departments government, the 
shop and counting-house, literature and all the affairs life where 
book-learning some kind was applied. Doubtless broad approxi- 
mations only are possible any single inquirer, who must sort out, 
largely from original documents, many hundreds casual indications 


literacy the several ranks society but such investigation 
necessary complement the gathering incidental references 
schools and schoolmasters, method which, instructive un- 
doubtedly has been, can perforce furnish but fragment the story. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION 


Tue Methuen Treaty December 1703 between England 
and Portugal perhaps the most famous, the shortest and most 
easily comprehensible, all commercial treaties. The general impres- 
sion given historical text-books that this treaty, which destroyed 
the nascent woollen manufactures Portugal and gave England 
taste for port wine, also brought Portugal into the Grand Alliance, and 
altered the whole character the Spanish Succession War giving 
rise active hostilities the Spanish peninsula. Mr. Morse Stephens, 
whose Portugal (in the the series) the most 
familiar book the history that country, goes far say 
(p. 338): The immediate result that treaty was that King Pedro 
acknowledged the Archduke Charles, the English candidate, and that 
gave the English base operations the peninsula.” This 
generally accepted statement ignores certain very definite and demon- 
strable facts. (1) There were three Methuen treaties 1703. (2) The 
treaty which Pedro joined the Grand Alliance and recognised the 
Archduke Charles was signed May. (3) The famous commercial 
treaty, signed seven months later, was the result and not the cause 
this momentous political decision. order make matters clear, 
brief retrospect necessary. 

considerable between England and Portugal was carried 
during the Middle Ages and continued till late the sixteenth century. 
During this period Portugal was dominant maritime power and 
Lisbon became for time one the greatest ports Europe, whereas 
England played comparatively humble part. 1580 Philip 
Spain succeeded making himself master Portugal, and for the next 
sixty years our relations with Portugal were dictated our relations 
with Spain. new epoch opened 1640, when Portugal, under the 
House Braganza, began the long struggle recover its lost indepen- 
dence. that struggle was vital importance gain English 
support, and for that purpose Portugal concluded three treaties with 
England: commercial treaty with Charles 1642, another com- 
mercial treaty with Oliver Cromwell 1654, and the marriage treaty 
Catharine Braganza and Charles 1661. The result these three 
treaties was reverse the previous relations between the two states. 
Henceforth England became the dominant power, and Portugal 
appeared Europe the humble satellite England. The English 

English. The sketches its history Morse Stephens and Sir George Young are 
superficial and inadequate. There are five volumes the subject German 
Dr. Heinrich but the last these appeared 1854 (2nd edition, 1874), 
and the work requires rewritten the light modern research. Pro- 
fessor Prestage has written instructive volume The Diplomatic Relations 
Portugal, 1640 1668 (1925). There competent survey the mercantile 
relations between England and Portugal Shillington and Wallis 
Chapman (1907), but their account the political import the treaty 
December not only falls into the popular error but confuses that treaty with the 
treaties May. best account the Methuen Treaties found 
Professor Trevelyan’s Blenheim (pp. 298-300; see review below, 56), but even 
fails lay due stress upon the sequence the three treaties. The relevant de- 
spatches John and Paul Methuen are the British Museum (Add. MSS. 29590). 
The quadruple treaty May was published full Dumont, Corps Di- 
plomatique, tome pt. (1731), pp. 127-30; the defensive treaty 
and the commercial treaty Dec. are found both Chalmers’ Col- 
lection Treaties between Great Britain and other Powers (1790), vol. and 


Hertslet’s Treaties between Great Britain and Foreign Powers far 
they relate commerce, vol. (1840). 
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Factory Lisbon obtained exceptional privileges, and Portuguese 
foreign policy was largely dictated from London. 

This political subservience, the growing dependence upon England 
for many necessaries life, and the unfavourable balance trade 
which compelled the export Brazilian gold purchase the imports 
from England, were resented Portuguese patriots, who were proud 
the past glories their country. Spasmodic efforts were made 
encourage native production, especially the weaving cloth from their 
own wool, and means diminish their dependence upon external 
supplies and redress the balance trade. There was always 
danger that this nationalist striving might extend from the realm 
economics that politics. critical moment Anglo—Portuguese 
relations was reached 1700, when Louis XIV repudiated the Partition 
Treaty that year and accepted the undivided Spanish inheritance for 
his grandson, Philip Anjou, who thus became Philip Spain.! 
Pedro II, the reigning King Portugal, had face the problem this 
overwhelming aggregation power the hands the House 
Bourbon, whose policy had aimed, since 1688, breaking the alliance 
between Portugal. Pedro dared not risk quarrel with 
such overwhelming neighbours the allied kings France and Spain, 
and June 1701 concluded treaty with Louis XIV which, 
condition that France provided adequate naval and military 
protection, recognised Philip and promised support his right 
the whole the Spanish dominions. 

Meanwhile England was being forced the aggressive measures 
Louis XIV, and specially the virtual occupation the Low Coun- 
tries and the recognition the Pretender, into the Grand Alliance with 
the Emperor and the Dutch for the purpose partitioning the Spanish 


inheritance and thus some reasonable balance power 


Europe. England, thus committed war against the house 
Bourbon, the apparent loss the Portuguese alliance was matter 
very grave import. fleet could sent the Mediterranean unless 
adjacent friendly harbour was available for its use. England had 
abandoned Tangier, part the dowry Catharine Braganza, and 
did not yet possess either Gibraltar Minorca. Hence Lisbon was 
the indispensable harbour, and Lisbon was not likely available, 
Louis XIV sent the promised French fleet hold the Tagus. 

1702 the English ministers sent John Methuen, previously Envoy 
Lisbon and now Chancellor Ireland, join his son Paul, who had 
succeeded him the Portuguese capital. Their instructions were (1) 
demand imperatively that Lisbon and all Portuguese harbours should 
open the English (2) induce Pedro break away from 
his alliance with France; and (3) bring him, possible, into the 
Grand Alliance offering him substantial territorial gains the 
expense the Bourbon kingdom Spain. this last aim was 
necessary for the Methuens co-operate with the Austrian and Dutch 
ministers Lisbon. 

cannot tell here the story the negotiations. The arrival 
English fleet and the failure Louis XIV, occupied elsewhere, send 
the naval and military forces which Portugal demanded, enabled John 
Methuen induce Pedro denounce his recent treaty with France. 
was more difficult persuade him abandon profitable neutrality 
and become active ally inthe war. And was still more difficult 


Jan. 1928), have told the story the Partition Treaties. 
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induce the Emperor, acting for the Archduke Charles, curtail his 
son’s prospective kingdom cutting off large slices given 
Portugal. John Methuen found necessary hustle the slow pro- 
cesses diplomacy dramatic exits from Lisbon, followed 
speedy return. last the terms two treaties were adjusted and 
both were signed Paul Methuen May 1703, his father was 
absent the moment. The more important was quadruple treaty, 
Portugal, Austria, England and Holland, which Pedro undertook 
recognise the Archduke Charles soon should come Lisbon, and 
give him active assistance gaining the Spanish crown. The 
stipulated conditions were, territorial cessions which would have made 
Vigo Portuguese port, and famous clause providing that peace 
should concluded leaving Philip any other Bourbon prince 
the throne Spain. The other treaty, designed give Portugal the 
desired security against Bourbon hostility, was defensive alliance with 
the two Maritime Powers, England and Holland. good illustra- 
tion the strong bargaining position held Portugal the moment 
that into this defensive treaty was interpolated incongruous mer- 
cantile article providing that all privileges enjoyed Englishmen and 
Dutchmen Portugal should equally enjoyed Portuguese 
residents England and Holland. This article, speedily forgotten 
England, was long cherished Portugal, and gave rise trouble 
the time the Marquis Pombal. 

far not word had been written uttered about regular com- 
mercial treaty. The Methuens had instructions the subject. 
But John Methuen, when returned Lisbon September 1703, dis- 
covered that there was desire profit the war between England 
and France order push Portuguese wines into the English market 
the French wines, which had hitherto been favoured England. 

permanent preference for their wines the Portuguese ministers 
were willing sacrifice their woollen industries and remove all 
restrictions upon the import English woollen goods. John Methuen 
thought the bargain good enough itself, and sufficiently certain 
approval England, justify his accepting without getting leave 
from home. The terms were simple that they were easily adjusted, 
and the treaty was signed, this time John Methuen, December. 
All restrictions were removed the import English woollens 
Portugal, and England return promised admit Portuguese wines 
third less duty than was imposed upon French wines. John Methuen 
wrote apologetic letter Whitehall, but his conduct met with 
general approval from ministers, parliament, and public opinian, and 
the treaty was promptly ratified. noteworthy, Methuen 
pointed out self-defence, that the treaty imposes limit the 
Portuguese wines, provided the stipulated proportion the Frenc 
duty was maintained. This also gave rise subsequent controversy 
with Pombal, who contended that the raising the duty levied upon 
Portuguese wine was breach the spirit the treaty, and also 
asserted, English historians have been inclined admit, that the 
treaty was the price paid for Portuguese adhesion the Grand Alliance. 
But the above sketch the course the Methuens’ negotiations 
sufficient show that both Pombal and the historians were wrong, that 
the political treaties were adjusted and signed before the commercial 
bargain was even mooted, and that the initiative promoting the com- 
mercial treaty, which has come regarded the Methuen treaty, 
was taken not England, but Portugal. 
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Greek Astronomy. 1932. 235 pp. Dent. 

this admirably concise book Sir Thomas Heath has contrived 
tell long story shortly, but without misleading simplification. 
The vexed question how much the Greeks were indebted Baby- 
lonia briefly and fairly treated the beginning the Introduction. 
The author aptly quotes the speaker the Platonic 
who said, Let taken for granted that whatever the Greeks take 
from the barbarians they bring finer perfection.” The amazing 
progress astronomy the interval between Thales and Ptolemy 
the vindication this proud boast. 

Students this subject will already familiar with Sir Thomas 

Heath’s long introduction his edition Aristarchus’ treatise 
The Sizes and Distances the Sun and Moon, while those who are 
specially interested the development the geometrical skill 
Greek astronomers will turn the same author’s splendid History 
Greek Mathematics. The value the present book that supplies 
the general reader teacher with non-mathematical and authori- 
tative account the main contribution Greece the progress 
astronomy. The story given the Introduction pages, which 
consists brief summary the theories and discoveries succes- 
sive thinkers from Thales Ptolemy. This followed series 
translations from the Doxographi, giving under the headings 
the various astronomers the sources our information concerning 
them. The scientific speculations the early Ionian philosophers 
are, course, only preserved fragments, and the references 
the copious commentators the Alexandrian period. Even the great 
achievements Hipparchus are for the most part gleaned from 
the writings others. therefore great importance that the 
student should see for himself what the actual sources our informa- 
tion amount to. For example, Aristarchus Samos known 
have propounded the theory that the sun rest the centre 
our system, and that the earth, besides daily rotation its axis, 
travels with the other planets round the sun—a complete forestalling 
the Copernican system. Sir Thomas Heath gives the passages 
referring this theory, and find that preserved 
allusions Archimedes, Plutarch and Sextus Empiricus. Aristarchus 
does not give the theory the complete treatise have him, 
that the sizes and distances the sun and moon. 

These quotations from the Doxographi are followed longer 
citations from Plato and Aristotle. The extracts from Plato are, 
think, the least satisfactory. The collection passages apart from 
their context, whereby the tone the dialogue lost, enhances the 
difficulty, always considerable, distinguishing between Plato’s real 
scientific opinions and his imaginative, myth-making treatment 
such questions. The same objections not apply the sober 
Aristotle, who excellently represented long passages from the 
Caelo. might perhaps have been given his opinion comets 

and meteors from the Meteorologica. 
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Those who enjoy the attractive pursuit modern theories fore- 
shadowed antiquity will find much relish the guesses the 
earlier thinkers. Thus they will find that Parmenides held that the 
sun and moon were originally part the Milky Way and were separated 
off from condensation. But they must balance this cosmo- 
gonical theory its converse, due Anaxagoras, who held that the 
stars were formed particles torn off the earth the violence 
the rotation the fiery surrounding it. They will find also 
hints the finite velocity light (Empedocles), the true nature 
the Milky Way (Anaxagoras and Democritus) and some interesting 
speculations the origins human life the earth. 

One misprint may noted the last line 94, where east 


Socrates. 1932. 182 pp. Peter Davies. 5s. 


who was called not long ago eminent scholar 
“unknown might seem subject more the liking 
modern mathematician than historian. Professor Taylor, how- 
ever, shows this work how the methods history may enable 
determine the real value” Socrates. His conclusions— 
concurring the main with those Burnet—show that Socrates had 
his succession Boswells—his Aristophanes, Xenophon, 
above all his Plato. The man who was born spite the shoe- 
makers who went barefoot through the rigours winter campaign 
who walked about with the strut water-fowl, and made fun 
his habit rolling his who listened 
from childhood inward monitory and fell, like the 
Yogi India, into sudden and strange trances: this man—moral 
genius and missionary God—was, the same evidence also, 
Master those that know.” Many modern critics will allow 
Socrates everything but the title philosopher.” But (asks our 
author) Socrates were philosopher, why the philosophic caricature 
him the Clouds Aristophanes? Unless grant this founda- 
tion fact,” the representation silly. there might 
wit and point making Sir Oliver Lodge the hero similar 
burlesque; there would wit giving such part, say, Mr. 
Chesterton.” Or, again, how think Plato his own 
philosophy upon Socrates who had part it—when any con- 
temporary reader Plato’s must once have detected the trick 
doubt (our author aptly says) great portrait-painter always 
own personality into his portraits. But does not give 

sitters his own nose and 

biographer Socrates has not merely determine the value 
his subject, has the same time present his reader the 
intricate context—of philosophers, Orphics, sophists, soldiers, states- 
men, artists, boys and men—in whose vortex the philosopher lived. 

determinate quantity which Socrates has been found analysis 
still quantity only intelligible connection with other 
quantities that affected, they themselves were affected by, it—in 
connection only with what might called perhaps the equation 
which Socrates formed significant part. will evident 

the scholar how well the author this book has suggested the history 
these reactions; and reader unversed the movements the 
time may perhaps little bewildered their intricacies, will 
still put the way understanding what was that made 
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Socrates great figure his day. Out his opposition the 
tenets the philosophers arose his theory universe governed 
—not, these philosophers supposed, soulless mechanism—but 
teleological principle from Socrates’ insight into his 
manifold acquaintance, his discovery perhaps the that 
us, whatever is, virtue which are denominated wise and 
foolish, good and evil.” Not the least valuable part Professor 
Taylor’s book may lie the suggestion offers the reader that 
are not (as certain modern wits suppose) mechanical reflexes, 
nor men smaller worth than Daimlers dynamos. 


pp. Methuen. 6s. 
Rome. 1932. pp. Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 


these two books differ widely standard, they are 
sense complementary. That say, would have taken all 
Robinson’s skill write the short space available adequate 
letter-press for Mrs. Hamilton’s excellent illustrations, while, 
the other hand, few Mrs. Hamilton’s delightful photographs might 
have gone far towards enlivening Mr. Robinson. Both books, 
should added, are cheap their respective prices, and each 
excellent its way, but they are very different ways. 

Mr. Robinson is, course, practised hand, and his history 
the Roman Republic maintains the high standard which his recent 
History Greece had led expect from him. not only suit- 
able for advanced work the higher forms schools, but also affords 
just that kind introduction Roman history which needed 
undergraduate person maturer years, who has perhaps 
special knowledge the classics, but from necessity inclination 
impelled for the first time towards the serious study Rome. Mr. 
Robinson concise and scholarly, without being dull: has known 
how avail himself, any rate down 133 B.c., the Cambridge 
Ancient History, and logical and self-consistent. fact 
are few and far between, and even his account the Later Republic 
needs astonishingly little re-statement view the appearance 
the ninth volume the Cambridge Ancient History since was written. 
the other hand, Mr. Robinson perhaps tends glorify the Romans 
unduly the expense Hellenistic civilisation. say that not 
Greeks the second century B.c. were vicious unwholesome 
characters masterpiece under-statement, and slighting refer- 
ence the socialist democracies the Greek while 
ignoring the achievements the three great Hellenistic monarchies, 
definitely unfair. Again, Mr. Robinson’s Romans are altogether 
too gentlemanly—it his favourite criterion. True, they did not 
know how behave like gentlemen but leading 
personalities the last generation the Republic were all events 
great Mr. Robinson should devote more attention 
the work such scholars Dr. Tarn, from whom get the other 
side the picture: again, Dr. Tarn’s Hellenistic Naval and Military 
Development might have led him modify certain details his 
account the First Punic War, while say baldly that the Second 
Punic War the most important war history generalisation 
very doubtful value. Mr. Robinson devotes only two chapters 
out twenty-one Roman literature, religion and philosophy, one 
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1933] THE PLACE-NAMES DEVON 


section one these chapters architecture and space all 
art. view Mrs. Strong’s chapter the art the Roman 
Republic the ninth volume the Cambridge Ancient History and 
the plentiful illustrations which, Mrs. Hamilton has shown, are now 
readily obtainable, this serious defect which should remedied 
later editions. Mr. Robinson provides illustrations and 
bibliography, nor does generally quote his authorities indulge 
footnotes: the other hand, his fourteen maps and plans are 
uniformly excellent, except that the Hernici might have been added 
the map early Latium, and concludes with useful set 
chronological tables and index. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s book also has index, but there the likeness 
between the two works ends. has already been said, the chief 
merit her book lies its illustrations. These include, besides valu- 
able photographs ancient objects, original air-photographs not pre- 
viously published, models and reconstructions. Her text 
interlarded with translated extracts from the Roman historians, for 
which Mr. Edmund Luce responsible, but attempt made 
employ these critically and the earlier part the book simply 
tissue legendary improves goes on, but 
remains very slight, unduly prejudiced favour Julius Cesar 
and contains minor errors, such the statements that Himera (480 
was naval battle, and that Augustus positively intended the 
conquest Britain. Much less than justice done such emperors 
Domitian and Hadrian, and the book ends abruptly 180 
With the help its pictures does not give bad bird’s-eye view 
Roman civilisation, but neither explains adequately how Rome 
began nor relates its development the course future history. 

ANTHONY STEEL. 


English Place-names Society, vols. 1932. 
334; 334 pp. Cambridge University Press. 40s. 


Any review the publications the English Place-names Society 
and for the general historian must confessedly partial, interested 
only general conclusions, and unqualified appraise acceptably the 
learning which has made them possible. Devon one those counties 
about which expectation will keenest. History has been content 
leave Devon no-man’s land custom the present day. see 
that was battle-ground Celt and Saxon before the eighth century, 
but not know the result their battles. Did the Saxons drive 
out the Britons when they defeated them, did thetwo races settledown 
together, and, so, what measures compromise 

these volumes have the first pronouncement upon such 
problems based upon adequate study even one source 
evidence. The verdict clear and some extent unexpected. Far 
from showing large ortion names Celtic origin, the map 
Devon almost purely Celtic place-names form less than 
one per cent. the total for the county, are less evidence than 
Dorset and Somerset, while the difference between the names 
North and South Devon greater than that between those Devon 
whole and those the two eastern counties. any native 
survival, even any strengthening Celtic culture the west the 
the place-names give sign. 

The editors the present volumes make question the con- 
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clusion drawn from these facts clear that the Saxon 
quest Devon cannot regarded the imposition the rule 
alien minority upon large British population when once the 
resistance its kings had been broken down considerable native 
population remained complicate the life the new Eng. 
lish Place-names, fact, vouch for English folk, lord and peasant 
alike. This judgment which would affect more than the settlement 
Devon, and, although there prepared brief entered against 
it, there would seem some grounds for hesitation. Little 
know the economic and social framework Devon, that little does 
not suggest purely Saxon affinities. There more than the adjustment 
Saxon agrarian practice the broken country the west 
considered. the surface the tenemental system seems closer 
that Cornwall than those Somerset Dorset, and some manors 
well away from the Cornish border preserve rents that suggest Celtic 
origin. Bishop Stapeldon’s rental shows five manors which pay such 
dues the thirteenth century, and though, remarkably enough, three 
them are among the few whose names are wholly part Celtic, 
they are fairly widely scattered, Morchard the valley the Taw, 
Crediton near Exeter, Paignton, Bishopsteignton and Chudleigh the 
south, near the Teign estuary, and they are probably representative. 

two such sources evidence conflict, there way recon- 
ciling them? possible that the supremacy Saxon names may 
due part the lack fixity estate and tenement names under 
all early systems landholding, and especially those where the 
family still predominant? Land then often passes under patro- 
nymic, which changes with the generation. Under the social forms 
gavelkind true place-names, least the names farms and hamlets, 
make their appearance the beginning the middle ages with the 
hardening feudal conceptions and more concise definition land- 
rights, period, that is, when Saxon land-lordship and Saxon speech 
had had some centuries history Devon, and gavelkind not unlike 
some phases Celtic tenure. The lateness form much the 
personal element Devon names might give some colour the 
notion that Celtic nomenclature was eliminated slowly Celtic speech 
gave way English. Against must placed the fact that the 
minor names recorded Old English land-books, which consider- 
able number relate Devon, are less English than are the names 
villages and hamlets which first appear medieval Assize and 
Subsidy Rolls. And even the local names Dartmoor, obscure 
many them are, have whole the English character which belonged 
the nomenclature the county large.” 

Behind this particular question the sufficiency the early 
evidence for Devon, lies the larger matter the effect that even 
alien minority may have upon place-names and, indeed, upon language 
general strong enough impose its social leadership and has 
monopoly written record. Upon this, with the facts other 
districts mind, permissible believe that the last word has not 
been said. 

Since the Celtic survivals rarely fall into localised groups the map 
itself throws little direct light upon the progress the conquest. Upon 
more general grounds suggested that Centwine’s battle 682, 
which drove the Britons the represents invasion the 
south and opened the way Exeter, where Wulfheard found 
Abbot about 690 Geraint’s kingdom Domnonia would there- 
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fore have restricted the western half the county, and would 
fighting losing struggle for the north and west after Ine’s battle 
with Geraint 711. 

The place-names themselves, beyond the hint settlement from 
Dorset well Somerset, tell little the course events. The 
absence -ingas and -inghams points the lateness the conquest, 
forms group settlement having given way individual lordship. 
The lateness the personal element many names shows, 
suggested, that much land lay waste, perhaps even from the days the 
Celtic kingdom itself. Here, again, legitimate question whether 
place-name embodying personal name the eleventh century 
decisive; earlier Saxon holders, even Celtic holders, may have lent 
their name the past. 

Some minor passages history have left their mark. The gafol- 
hamtuns which occur Devon and Somerset point some strand 
tenure common, the hamlet settlements -hays which are 
dispersed along the frontier line Devon, Somerset and Dorset. 
Denbury, perhaps the men Devon,” like Exton the 
border the Meonwara, may preserve the memory stubbornly 
defended frontier. instance purely Scandinavian names found 
upon the mainland the county, but the small group Anglo- 
Scandinavian names between Plymouth and the Dart may mark 
settlement the eleventh century. 

the whole, however, the completeness the English overlayer 
gives disappointing lack variety the Devon countryside. Whether 
its apparent homogeneity faithful reflection history will hardly 
certain until the status the place-names criterion race and 
custom more clear than until the work which these 
volumes are part completed. When this has been done and history 
better position reconcile the map place-names with other 
sources evidence, the county Devon will, doubt, crucial 


Monastic Life Cluny, 910-1157. Joan Evans. 1931. xix 
137 pp. Milford. 15s. 

Cluny the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. 1930. 
348 pp. Philip Allan. 15s. 


historian well provided with materials reconstruct 
medieval monastic life Cluny. The diffusion dependent monas- 
teries throughout Europe made particularly necessary the minute 
regulation Consuetudines—detailed rules life supplementary 
the outline sketched St. Benedict. And because the Congregation 
excited envy all sides and quarrelled with the Cistercians, have 
material with which correct the impressions gain from the Customs 
for the contemporary attacks and apologies suggest how the Customs 
worked practice and what principles underlay them. Further, the 
wealth the Congregation found expression magnificent building 
which has left its traces throughout Western Europe: present, the 
Medieval Academy America financing the excavation the 
éleventh-century church Cluny itself, which was its day the 
greatest church Latin Christendom. short and beautifully 
produced book Miss Evans draws extensively all these sources 
describe life the abbey the period its greatest splendour. 
those who know the author’s Medieval France would expect, the study 
both scholarly and agreeable read. The reader who wants 
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introduction medieval monasticism has here clear account the 
development great monastery from humble beginnings, and 
made realise the economic importance its endowments and papal 
privileges, its political prestige, and its attraction men noble 
birth. The position Cluny the head world-wide organisation 
does not come within the scope the book. 

When Miss Evans turns the daily life the monks her principal 
source the Customs. She uses these judiciously, and does not lose 
sight the probable discrepancies between theory and practice. The 
extensive use this material leads inevitably lack proportion; 
for the Customs describe most fully the principal feast days. Nor 
they emphasise the large amount business organisation which fell 
the lot the obedientiaries; small community this would 
undoubtedly more important than Cluny, where many the 
monks might devote themselves entirely less worldly 
But Miss Evans’s description daily life real and convincing, and 
does not beyond the sources. Everyone will grateful for the 
particularly valuable chapter Art and Letters Cluny, which 
the photographic illustrations throughout the book are 
able commentary. The book provided with excellent select 

Cluny the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries does not cover the 
same ground. series somewhat disjointed essays Miss Smith 
discusses the increase the landed property and the privileges 
Cluny and its political history, sketching the careers its famous 
abbots, St. Hugh and Pontius. Much the book does not deal with 
Cluny all. the early chapters Miss Smith demolishes the theory 
—now discredited—that Cluny supplied the motive force the Hilde- 
brandine Reform, and discusses some length the real origin that 
movement the revived study the canon law the episcopate; 
this she not always clear accurate. Appendixes contain much 
about and the First Crusade and the same pope’s treatment 
simoniacal priests. Cluny can, course, related these sub- 
jects, but the essays not hang together. They present novel 
conclusions and they are not attractively written. Miss Smith inter- 
prets fidelity original authorities strictly that she persistently 
refuses translate such words ecclesia and miles; less familiar 
words are likewise left Latin, and there glossary. This habit 
becomes positively misleading when Catalon and Catalonia appear 
where Chalons-sur-Marne Frequent mention original 
sources has also led Miss Smith practically ignore the modern 
literature her subject. There bibliography and adequate 
recognition the notes the contents Pignot and Sackur, Dr. Rose 
Graham’s important essays the Order and Paul 
fundamental studies the canon law. One wonders for what 
the book intended. abounds interesting material, but its 


The books which Miss Evans fails identify 100 are probably the 
apocryphal correspondence Dindimus, Indian king, with Alexander the 
Great, and the excidio Iudeorum Hegesippus, both which are found 
numerous manuscripts and medieval catalogues. the foundation 
date Lewes Priory should 1077, not 1177, and the priory can never have 
had approaching 120 monks, the note implies. few place names, 
Marmoutier, Montierneuf, Mozac, appear unusual forms. 

Similarly Constantia for Coutances. the other hand, Boulogne appears 
instead Bologna, Auvergne instead Clermont-Ferrand, Bigors instead 
Tarbes, etc. 
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arrangement does not attract the general reader, nor its execution 
inspire the specialist with confidence. 


The Registrum Antiquissimum the Cathedral Church 
Vol. ed. (The Lincoln Record Society, Vol. 
1931.) 351 pp. 2s. non-members. 


volume the first instalment critical edition the 
whole archives Lincoln Cathedral from the year 1061, the date 
the only pre-Conquest charter, the death bishop Hugh Wells 
casual meeting Canon Foster with Professor Stenton 
Reading seventeen years ago was followed visit Lincoln, 
“and will very long before forget,” says Canon Foster, his 
wonder and delight opened before his eyes box after box the 
original charters. Each moment expected hear from his lips 
the famous, Pro-di-gi-ous’ the enthusiastic and simple-minded 
This fortunate conjunction scholars who were also 
enthusiasts has found its proper fulfilment what, when finished, 
will our first adequate history great secular Cathedral. 

The main contents the first volume are the royal charters, 
which nearly, but unfortunately not quite all, the surviving originals 
have been reproduced collotype. may seem ungrateful ask 
for more for the volume contains reproductions less 
than twenty-three charters, well other valuable illustrations. 
But the fact that these Norman charters have peculiar value 
field study. Almost all know the Anglo-Norman 
Chancery derived from Delisle’s edition the foreign acts Henry 
II, and other systematic collection than these has been made. 
The effect has been tendency exaggerate both the originality and 
the precision Henry are inclined, perhaps 
insufficient evidence, date from the beginning this reign new 
period Chancery history such scholars have done the case 
the papal Chancery the accession Innocent III. The tendency 
both cases due the genius Delisle, and such collection 
Canon Foster’s will help truer perspective. serious 
addition the dark history the pre-Henry Chancery. And 
this so, too much ask for collotypes the remaining originals 
(to Henry IT), perhaps, the second volume 

would mistake class this book for specialists only. 
For anyone with elementary knowledge Latin, the actual texts 
the muniments form the best approach ecclesiastical history. 
Moreover, addition his model editing, this volume gives Canon 
careful and lucid Introduction. Although the main treat- 
ment postponed later volume are grateful here for accurate 
deseription the early Cathedral establishment, and the registers 
—Antiquissimum, Praeantiquissimum and Superantiquissimum. These 
registers are the real stuff Lincoln history, and the reader may 
left share with Canon Foster the thrill the end, for Canon Foster 
has last proved the identity the mysterious 

1931. pp. Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 3s. 

first volume this stupendous work was published recently 

that our immediate reaction the appearance the second 


Cf. Seven Charters Henry Lincoln Cathedral Journal, 
July 1932), where have discussed some anomalous charters. 
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volume after such short interval amazement its author’s industry, 
This feeling intensified when find that, his hours leisure 
indeed the word here appropriate), Dr. Sarton learned Arabic and 
Hebrew order able use original sources his account 
Semitic contributions science. All historians, not merely 
science, will hope that his recent sabbatical year has refreshed him 
after his gigantic labour, and fitted him attack with renewed vigour 
the remaining portions his magnum opus. 

The present volume covers the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, or, 
the author himself puts it, the period from Rabbi ben Ezra Roger 
Bacon. This period one the most important the whole history 
science, since witnessed not only the bodily importation 
chemistry, optics, algebra and other subjects from Islam Latin 
Christianity, but vigorous scientific renaissance Western Europe 
direct consequence the acquisition this Muslim learning and 
the Greek scientific corpus upon which Muslim science was principally 
based. Mr. Sarton’s with the primary and secondary 
authorities leaves nothing desired. ranges over the whole field 
scientific thought and practice from mathematics and astronomy 
medicine, physics and and since the development science 
cannot understood without reference the prevailing intellectual 
background, Mr. Sarton has included his survey such subjects 
religion, philosophy, philology, and even music. 

the previous volume, the bibliographical sections are arranged 
subject and race, that reference particularly easy. Thus, 
under Medicine for the second half the twelfth century, there are 
the following headings: Western Muslim, Eastern Muslim, Western 
Jewish, Eastern Jewish, Salernitan, Latin (non-Salernitan), Armenian, 
Hindu, Chinese, and Japanese. References the principal writers—as 
both text and criticism—are fully quoted, and those scholars who are 
especially concerned with individual topics will general astonished 
the thoroughness with which Mr. Sarton has collected and sifted his 
material. 

The value the book greatly increased the many critical sum- 
maries and surveys with which the purely bibliographical sections are 
freely interspersed. the author observes his preface, the book 
may used dictionary; but that certainly not the best way 
using it. Neither merely bibliography, though contains such 
enormous numbers bibliographical data. Rather map the 
intellectual life the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and its particular 
value lies Mr. Sarton’s skilful interrelationship the facts that has 
laboriously accumulated. the accuracy these facts, says 
that while would not vouch for the absolute truth any statements 
his book, can and does vouch for their average truth and for the 
general faithfulness the whole. For those parts the Introduction 
that deal with subjects which the reviewer himself sufficiently 
versed, this estimate errs the side modesty. Thus, that anyone 
who has not devoted his main energy the study Islamic chemistry 
should have been able give reliable, clear and adequately docu- 
mented account the subject, and the principal investigations that 
have been made upon it, the reviewer little short marvellous; 
yet Mr. Sarton has accomplished this feat brilliantly. 

The general impression left after reading these rich and weighty 

ges astonishment the intellectual activity shown the world 
period that the layman apt regard time stagnation. 
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The treasures that Mr. Sarton displays before appear almost in- 
exhaustible generation scholars will scarcely make serious inroads 
them, and more than one department history seems likely 
that our present interpretations events must undergo considerable 
revision when Mr. Sarton’s array neglected treatises has been 


Feudal Monarchy the Latin Kingdom Jerusalem, 1100 1291. 
Massachusetts The Academy America. $4.50. 


not social, commercial military history the Latin 
Kingdom Jerusalem, but wholly constitutional 
tional,” its object being study whole the monarchical institu- 
that romantic state, which, Frankish Greece, women 
played such important part and the king was often only the 
prince-consort, while heir the queen invariably inherited.” 
The author admits that much the material not new 
would difficult after the voluminous literature this subject—but 
claims that there was room for work synthesis, based 
documents unknown Dodu, who wrote before the publication 
Regesta. The first part describes “the constitutional 
development with elaborate references the authorities moot 
points feudal law; the second contains administrative 
machinery,” which resulted “‘a weak monarch and strong aris- 
tocracy,” for king well any the barons was subject 
the decisions the Haute Cour. While the non-hereditary character 
the grand offices tended efficiency, the divided command 
proved fatal kingdom which was constantly liable external 
attack, especially its military forces were small. the ports were 
less exposed the Saracens, money fief payable out the port-dues 
was better security than land, that knights were practically 
mercenaries. Their military ardour was increased the knowledge 
that the king was bound replace their horses wounded battle. 
The author considers the light taxation their Moslem subjects one 
the few thoroughly intelligent policies pursued the Latin kings,” 
and contrasts with their bankrupt condition the prosperity the 
Cypriote Lusignans, whose history proposes write. The third 
part includes the relations the king with the prince Antioch 
and the counts Tripoli and Edessa, whom was never more 
than theoretical and who were completely sovereign 
foreign affairs, war and the making 
tically king was the vassal the Papacy,” which, however, 
supported him against too powerful patriarch. The three religious 
Orders are shown have been source both military strength 
and political weakness, were the Italian and Communes, 
who gained privileges aiding the conquest, taking sides 
lending money, and whose racial quarrels, notably those 
Venetians and Genoese, caused disunion the face the Moslem 
danger. their case abolition the rights naufragium 
appears for the first time. The text frequently repeats what has 
appeared the voluminous notes; the conclusion that feudalism 
prolonged the agony the kingdom, although feudal decentralisation 
was largely responsible for its final destruction.” Six appendices 
contain genealogies the kings and the House Ibelin—the former 
already published Pirie-Gordon—lists the Grand Officers the 
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four crusading states, supplemented several new names, summary 
charters and treaties concerning the foreign Communes, and 
the law treason and the sources. 


Etudes inédites sur Frangois d’Assise. Par 
Fischbacher. fr. 


greater part this volume (pp. devoted course 
lectures the life St. Francis given Sabatier the Univer. 
sity Strasbourg the beginning 1925. The course was con- 
sist thirty lectures: the first eight are printed more less full, 
and there are notes four more. The course was evidently never 
completed, and have here only the beginning the career St. 
Francis. Though references are rarely given, clear that Sabatier 
takes the basis these early years the Legend the Three Com- 
panions. The authenticity this work has been doubted since Van 
Ortroy launched his vigorous attack 1900 (Anal. Bolland. xix), 
notwithstanding Sabatier’s equally vigorous defence (Revue Historique, 
these lectures Sabatier, emphasising the data derived 
from the Three Companions, has produced more coherent and intel- 
ligible account the spiritual development St. Francis than could 
obtained from the life Celano. This certainly argu- 
ment favour the authenticity the Legend and the view 
that was not late compilation but written someone (Brother 
Leo) who was close touch with the inner life the saint. 

compare these lectures with the early chapters the Vie 
Saint (first published 1893) find that the 
author’s general point view remains the same, and this natural 
and inevitable and right. For the Vie was based the principle 
that the ultimate foundation for the life St. Francis was the 
writings the saint himself. These form the touchstone for deciding 
the relative value the primitive biographies. Strange may 
seem, this was new discovery, and has profoundly influenced 
everything written about St. Francis since 1893. detail there are 
good many modifications variations emphasis. Thus Sabatier 
rejects altogether the terrible picture which Celano draws the saint’s 
childhood. And fresh importance given the episode the build- 
ing the churches. That this was good deal more important than 
has hitherto implied inscriptions found few years 
ago Santa Maria Maggiore (near the Porta Moiano) proving that 
Brother Francis built caused the beautiful east-end 
that church. Another recent discovery—the process the canon- 
isation St. Clare, first printed 1920—supplies another illuminating 
detail: St. Clare when quite young girl—some years before she took 
the vows—sent money those who were working St. Mary 
the Portiuncula, that they might buy meat.” would seem, the 
one hand, that the people Assisi supported the volunteer builders 
who were working under the inspiration Francis glorify God and 
beautify their city, and the other hand, that the influence 
Francis the architecture the thirteenth century was closer and 
more direct than hitherto supposed. 

Both these lectures and the notes put together under the 
title personnalité Saint which precede them, 
Sabatier lays special stress what repeatedly calls the coher- 
St. Francis’ life and thought. did not act sudden 
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and unexpected impulse. Every step was prepared long and care- 
ful consideration and followed period active practice, and each 
step led naturally the next. can feel the beauty and 
attractiveness St. Francis; more difficult realise his power. 
really believe that humility greater than pride? Sabatier 
has done much form some conception one the great 
souls the history the world, but remains mystery, 
except for the elect. 

The last part the book consists notes which Sabatier collected 
from time time for the new Life St. Francis, which was never 
written. are grateful the editor for performing the difficult 
task selection. wish the rest the editorial work could com- 
but the correction proofs leaves much desired. The 
Latin quotations are disfigured many misprints, and references are 
often either inaccurate inadequate. This the more regrettable 
Sabatier’s own published work was always marked with the most 


212 pp. The Medieval Academy America 
(Monograph No. 3). $4. 


aliens played important part the foreign trade 
medieval England has been frequently noted, but little has been done 
estimate precisely how important. Miss Beardwood attempts 
answer this question and describe the economic and legal conditions 
under which aliens worked. and useful appendix (pp. 
are given tables imports wool, woolfells and woollen cloths and 
exports woollen cloths and bedcloths the various ports, showing 
the amounts handled aliens and natives respectively. appears 
that alien competition was most severe London, Boston, Southamp- 
ton, Yarmouth and Hull, where occasionally their shipments were 
greater than those natives, but that for the country whole, 
English merchants exported two-thirds the wool and woolfells and 
four-fifths the woollencloth. regards the importation wine, the 
figures, though not complete, are sufficient show that English 
merchants imported between three-fourths and four-fifths the total 
quantity. proportions can deduced for general merchandise. 
Though aliens did good deal business lending and changing 
money and issuing letters exchange, their main activities, Miss 
Beardwood considers, were concerned with merchandise. this 
latter field native English merchants were clearly predominant. 

the chapter occasion taken review the question 
Edward’s responsibility for the failure the Bardi and Peruzzi, the 
Florentine banking companies, 1346. The original documents 
preserved among the records the King’s Remembrancer relating 
the settlement 1391-2 are printed Appendix The conclusion 
drawn that the crown did not repudiate its debt, but that between 
1346 and 1391 considerable sums were paid the Bardi. The 
documents, says Miss Beardwood, place Edward III and his successor 
slightly more honourable position,” and show further what was 
agreed upon the amount indebtedness both sides. 
The crown’s debt was £93,947 8s. 2d., against which must set 
£23,225 17s. 9d. repaid and £39,298 19s. 6d. owed the Bardi, leaving 
outstanding debt £31,422 10s. The Bardi quitclaimed this 
sum and were promised £2000, but actually seem have received only 
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three assignments for total £600. But even they stand, these 
figures are not very consoling national pride, and examination 
previous transactions shows that they were reached after 
drastic the £93,947 8s. 2d., less than 
£40,228 12s. were the king for services, 
losses, labours and expenses, other words, for defaults 
repaying far larger sums. According Sapori, the Bardi 1346 
claimed £207,700 their debt, and certain that far more was owed 
them than they agreed receive settlement. While Miss Beard. 
wood’s documents are very welcome, they not constitute the 
last word the question. The case still looks very black against 
Edward 

dealing with the legal position aliens Miss Beardwood points 
out that they had full use the royal courts personal actions and 
that there seems basis for the statement that aliens had 
rights parties the king’s what she has say 
this topic and her chapters dealing with aliens before the Council 
and the Exchequer novel and interesting. But some statements 
will not carry acceptance. Aliens had such objection the London 
City courts this century she suggests, fact they them 
freely for actions arising concerned with London. speaking 
the juries medietate lingue actions between natives and aliens, 
she says (p. 77), “they were used also inquisitions and cases 
before mayors and commissioners, spite London’s protest 1357 
that was contrary the franchise London that matters done 
the City should tried men foreign But London’s 
protest 1357 was against actions arising London being par 
des foreins counteez, people other counties. had 
reference juries composed aliens, which were normal 
procedure the City law merchant actions between English and 
foreign merchants. too (p. 85, the summoning inquest 
case housebreaking and asportation misrepresented un- 
usual, whereas was the normal procedure for custodes pacis hold 
such inquiries. 

one the disadvantages books published America but 
based English manuscript sources that final collation some- 
times impossible. some such cause may ascribed unusual 
number slips transcription.2 far have been able 


Select Cases before the King’s Council (Seld. Soc.), 1243-1482, xxvii. 

67, have volentes ipsum Benedictum favore prosequi grosere 
gentia tangencia) prioris Takele (de omitted) Nicholi 10, implacidet 
(implacitat); 12, Nicholam (Nicolaum); Haitfeld (Hattfeld); 112, 
Nicholo (Nicolao); debita illa solvendos (solvenda); 124, 16, 
10, (et); 15, archiepiscipo (archiepiscopo); 16, 
128, ll. 12, 18, pontificato (pontificatu); ibid., 
(Rememoratoris) 131, 15, arestro (aretro); 134, 31, habitur 
(habituri); 135, 19, dampnun (dampnum); 27, nos (non); 181, cum 


17, electionem peregendo (eleccionem pergendi); 19, per 
191, 17, 192, ll. 24, 28, 193, 26, per sacrum (sacra- 
mentum); 193, ll. 35, jurores 15, invidiosa grossure 
rancore; 38, indicati (indictati); 194, 11, sancta (sancte) Trinitatis; pro 
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check the texts with the originals, find that the medieval clerks 
Itis pity that unnecessary errors should have been 
allowed mar study into which Miss Beardwood has obviously put 
any amount enthusiasm and hard work. Surely the general editor, 
there one, the Academy America must have been 
napping. 


Methuen. 16s. 


publication this book was almost synchronous with its 
author’s death Montreal, and serves increase regret his 
untimely loss the study and exposition The book 
the third volume which has appeared series designed cover the 
whole medieval and modern history Europe, and every contributor 
expect the reader know beforehand? makes his introduction 
too full, curtailing his own space and trespassing the domain 
his predecessor. the other hand, cannot, and ought not, 
assume that the previous volume has already been studied and, the 
present case, that volume has not yet appeared. Each volume must 
the reader who concentrating this particular period. not 
self-contained, the author runs the risk assuming that the reader 
knows things which ought know but doesn’t. Mr. Waugh seems 
have erred the side too scrupulously observing the chronological 
limits his period, and hence his beginnings are rather ragged, and 
must present considerable difficulties students who know little 
nothing what has gone before. 

The second and supreme difficulty writing the fifteenth 
century that arrangement. The decline the Empire and Papacy 
leaves the historian without the central threads which have served 
hitherto partial guide. And Europe has not yet reached the stage 
which there sort round the rivalry be- 
tween the house Habsburg and France. Hence the writer the 
fifteenth century has deal with chaotic number unrelated 
partially related developments, and the problem choosing the best 
and most illuminating sequence becomes very acute. the 
arrangement his subject-matter that Mr. Waugh has shown himself 
most original and most provocative criticism. has placed the 
history France the forefront, and has made the most substantial 
part his volume. justifies this, partly the ground that 
regards France the most powerful European states, but mainly 
because was the state most closely associated with England and most 
interesting English readers. Next France, gives most space 
and prominence the Schism the Papacy and the Conciliar 

movement, and the tangled history divided Germany. The 
political history Italy banishes comparatively slight chapter 
towards the end the volume. This justifies the startling con- 
tention that, apart from the eminence writers the subject, 


faciende 21, pelliper (pelliparii); 195, 16, novas manu- 
(manucapciones). Among other small errors may noticed, 59, 
488 for 302; 196, omission 395; and the use More and 
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See the January number 336. 
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themselves the bickerings between, say, Florence and Milan are more 
important than those between Saxe-Wittenberg and Saxe-Lauen. 
burg (p. 446). 

This deliberate belittling events which inspired the works 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, and which have attracted the attention 
eminent historians ever since, Mr. Waugh’s emphatic protest 
against the alleged habit historians undervalue the Middle Ages 
and therefore exaggerate the importance the Italian Renaissance: 

long was still believed scholars that the Middle Ages were howling 
wilderness brutality, lust, and superstition, and that manners, virtue, and learn. 
ing were restored the Humanists the fifteenth century, was natural that 
should strongly attracted towards all that was then happening 

aly. 


offenders are named, but most readers both the alleged 
tion and the resultant protest will appear exaggerated. 

Putting one side the contentious question arrangement, Mr. 
Waugh’s volume excellent and will eagerly welcomed. will 
difficult find elsewhere within the same limits equally good 
account the French wars under Henry and VI, the career 
Joan There are, inevitably, certain number disputable 
statements, which the author, had lived, would probably have 
defended. And there one little slip (p. 334) which worth 
the interruption the Habsburg tenure the imperial throne 
the eighteenth century was for four years and not two. The maps, 
the lists authorities, and the genealogical tables will found 
extremely useful. There period which genealogy more 
important. 


England under Elizabeth (1558-1603). from Contemporary 
264 pp. Longmans, Green. 10s. 6d. 


not quite easy know how criticise book like this. 
compiled plan now well known, and indeed the eighth 
series produced that plan for the University London. The 
purpose illustrate from contemporary authorities all the aspects, 
least all the aspects usually presented intermediate students, 
given period. such attempts critic sufficiently well informed 
can doubt always find that there has been neglect one more 
obvious sources; but what with consciousness own 
ciency and sense that the compilers had only many pages cover, 
not find this sort stone throw. feel, with submission, 
that one two the sources that are used might have been slightly 
better used: that Sir Thomas Smith, for instance, can misleading 
modern reader, and that the snippets from him here presented 
rather aggravate this danger; and that intermediate students 
the sixteenth century are taken contemporary authorities, 
one the principal advantages ought the opportunity per- 
suading them that the power the Crown those days depended 
largely the powers its wearer, especially the power eloquence 
are have speeches about monopolies, seems absurd 
have nothing from Elizabeth. not quite clear what the notes 
are for: perhaps the reason why readers are not told who Kuke (the 
Queen’s Attorney 1596) was, because assumed that they 
will all know. this sort book the bibliographical preface one 
the most useful features, and although this particular bibliography 
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very useful might have been little better: very weak 
the side political ideas the economic part Scott and 
Leonard might have been mentioned, and Lipson seems rather 
for parliament, Notestein’s pamphlet would have 
been worth mentioning, even though mainly concerned with the 
early Stuarts. 

But these are small cavillings and the book certainly good 
book and very great deal can learnt from about Elizabethan 
only serious doubt about the arrangement it, and 
that arrangement is, know, consecrated usage. First there 
division into Politics, Constitution, Religion, Society, Ireland: even 
within that division the arrangement not wholly chronological but 
partly topical, and the three middle divisions are each them 
divided again under sub-titles, that the reader the book likely 
history analysed under the headings convenient examiners 
rather than sequence arranged order the student’s 
mind. Very likely the book designed primarily for use with lectures, 
and the lecturers may trusted indicate sufficiently the process 
time: perhaps practice the maximum utility got that 
way, but the book book does seem invite the abuse have 
indicated. KENNETH PICKTHORN. 


The History Piracy. 1932. 349 pp. 
Longmans, Green. 15s. 


GENERAL history piracy must difficult book plan, for 
its subject-matter relates the main isolated enterprises without 
much common policy The pirate captain was generally 
individualist, and was exceptional for him combine with his 
fellows great fleets like those the Barbary pirates the sixteenth 
century and the Buccaneers the seventeenth. designing this 
book Dr. Gosse has taken advantage such combination wherever 
has found it, and elsewhere has grouped his pirates according 
regions and periods, with general explanation the circumstances 
and some illustrative particulars about each. leaves illusions 
about the vileness all pirates they were indeed hostes generis humani, 
English law described them. His records show also that, class, 
they were stupid they were brutal. They destroyed ships, goods 
and lives usually without any ultimate profit themselves, cutting 
throats for sixpences which they were seldom able spend, and their 

were few they were evil. The rich retired pirate must have 
The receivers, who many countries were port officials 
and other servants the state, took most the profit. Without their 
piracy the modern world impossible, and the 
general rise official standards, even backward countries, that has 
helped stamp out the plague. 
The section the Barbary corsairs especially good, and also 
Cortez 1541 future conqueror Peru,” and 141 
parallel but one notes very few such 
slips book which accurately embodies great amount research 
and will read with pleasure large number people. That 
may also read with profit Dr. Gosse makes clear from his experience 
prison visitor, which shows that there are still people who incline 
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Englishmen Rest and Some Phases English Leisure, 
1714. Members Wadham College. 1931. vii 248 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


leisurely volume essays edited Mr. Lennard, 
recently appointed Reader Economic History Oxford. Mr. Len. 


nard himself writes the rise inland watering-places England 


between 1558 and 1714; Mr. Baker the Observance 


Sunday; Mr. Bretherton Country Inns and Ale Houses, 


while Mr. Rees and Mr. Fenby are responsible for the 
concluding essay Meals and Meal Times. With such spread, 
the reviewer’s task trifle invidious. The editor shows how Bath 
and Buxton acquired fame watering-places quite early 
beth’s reign, and how before the death Queen Anne the Bath season 
had recognised place the Court and Society calendar. Scores 
lesser known wells all over the country, many them having acquired 
local reputation holy wells much earlier times, continued 
attract humbler seekers after health and pleasure. The cult the 
seaside, and, more surprising, the discovery the value brine baths 
the ancient wiches came later. 

Mr. Baker’s essay touches more goes long way 
challenge the popular belief that the English sabbath infliction 
the Puritans. (It was 1677, period Cavalier ascend- 
ancy, that the Sunday Observance Act was passed.) Sunday 
writes, was not one the issues which 
and Protestants parted company.” early 1622, eccle- 
siastical authority was found conflict with narrow sabbatarianism, 
but the really important thing which emerges from Mr. 
researches that public opinion and the local authorities outstripped 
both Church and State and settled the issue for themselves. 

Mr. Bretherton would have done well have taken cue from 
his colleague and made his study turn more definitely the inter- 
play local and central authorities. clear that does not 
intend his title wholly exclude London and the corporate towns, 
yet neglecting the brewers’ gilds and the new state finance 
unable estimate the extent the revolution the trade which had 
taken place before the end Anne’s reign. the beginning the 
seventeenth century most innkeepers (or, they were styled 
official parlance, victuallers) brewed their own beer; 1700, not 
few were falling into the position controlled houses drawing their 
supply from brewers.” The hated excise was not alone 
helping realise the aims reformers, like Winthrop, lessening 
the number oligarchic gildsmen and the worthy 
justices assisted. The complaint Timothy Nourse (1700), that the 
licensing magistrates frequently abused their power suppressing inns 
for their own pecuniary advantage fully borne out the records 
the excise department. But the greatest single factor responsible for 
blurring the distinction between ale-house and inn (p. 
also for putting end brewing private houses, was the great 
levelling acommon duty. 1700, financial experts attributed 
the extended consumption foreign brandies, cider and new 
drink appropriately styled stout the growing weight the duties 
beer and ale. 

The concluding essay slighter than the others. The writers 
trace the vicissitudes the dinner hour and show how, politer 
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circles, was pushed further and further back until virtually 

replaced supper-time, change which many good Englishman 

lamented. new-comer, gradually obtruded itself. 
Epwarp 


Hundred Years Quarter Sessions. The Government Middlesex 


Legal History. 1932. 215 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 15s. 


book covers very wide wide the authority 
the Sessions. has valuable and suggestive preface Dr. 
Hazeltine, the editor the series, the progressive extension 
Commissions the Peace Ireland, Wales, Scotland and the Empire. 
The illuminating introduction Sir William Holdsworth greatly adds 
the value the book, which important addition the litera- 
ture the Justice the Peace. 

After chapter administration, Mr. Dowdell divides his subject- 
matter into five sections law and order, the poor law, highways and 
bridges, the labour code, the regulation production and distribution. 
All contain valuable information, but the last two are perhaps the 
most satisfactory. There appendix specimen documents. 

the administrative side, and the subject law and order, 
the book definitely suffers from the treatment Westminster. The 
author remarks, The relations Westminster with the county are 
complex and somewhat obscure, but seemed unnecessary into 
the matter detail.” They were complicated the existence 
Commission the Peace for Westminster, while the powers 
the Middlesex justices extended over the franchise Westminster 
they were further complicated the existence body which Mr. 
Dowdell ignores—the so-called Westminster Court Burgesses—which 
was ing, competing and sometimes hostile authority the 
Sessions Middlesex and Westminster, also some extent rival 
bodies. was the Court Burgesses (or Court Westminster) 
that the constables for Westminster (including the high constable) 
were appointed and this Court was responsible for the Westminster 
nightly watch. This court, rather the Dean and Chapter, the lords 
liberty, repeatedly frustrated the efforts the Middlesex justices 
the early eighteenth century promote Bill giving them control 
the watch. Here, other points, the essential information 
the Commons Journals, which find place the Bibliography. 

This book which great value basis for further inquiry. 
Mr. Dowdell apologises his preface for having made comparatively 
little use sources other than the records themselves. would 
clearly have been impossible treat with any completeness the multi- 
farious topics dealt with. There are, however, several modern works 
which might with advantage have been used. For instance, the 
London tailors (pp. 151-4) are the subject well-known book 
Galton. Mr. Jenkinson’s excellent introduction the Surrey 
Quarter Sessions Records (Surrey Record Society, no. 32) appears 
unknown the writer. The vitally interesting question per- 

sonnel scarcely touched on. What basis, one asks, there for 
indictment Middlesex justices the scum the earth 
What attendance was there the different days the Sessions, 

County Day,” for instance, compared with the Gaol Delivery 
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days? Did the Middlesex country squires attend? Did the important 
people who lived urban Middlesex, M.P.’s and others, whose 
were the Commission, take out their Dedimus? And they did, 
did they attend the Sessions with any regularity? When did 
the Sessions acquire permanent chairman? such matters the 
Webbs have written illuminatingly and have left many clues 
followed up. 

should noted that the measures against pedlars the late 
seventeenth century were primarily political, not economic. Scottish 
pedlars, emissaries sedition, flocked England critical times 
after Bothwell Brig, and the troubled years between the Oxford 
Parliament and the Rye House Plot. The story told not only 
the State Papers but the Memoirs Reresby and Kitchin’s Sir 
Roger L’Estrange. Similarly, very interesting document printed 
the Appendix without comment, presentment the Grand Jury 
Middlesex January 1683/4, means typical. begins, 
present that for the honor and safetie this County 
High Sheriffe appointed of, and reside this, other 
This reflects the Tory reaction against the ignoramus 
appointed the Whig Sheriffs London and Middlesex, 
and was attack the great Corporation London, which was 
also being attacked the Quo Warranto proceedings. 

The book, however, contains much valuable and interesting material 
almost every side London life during important and 
paratively neglected period. 


216 pp. Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 


short study continues the history the Secretaryship from 
the point reached Mrs. Higham her book, Principal 
Secretaryship State. previous investigations Mr. Thomson, 
common with anyone who may embark upon this field research, 
necessarily owes great deal. Mrs. Higham laid the foundations and 
indicated the right methods for her successors pursue. the 
difference its title indicates, the present work much slighter 
character than its predecessor; but work for which all students 
constitutional history were good have done, and 
have done well. Mr. Thomson has produced scholarly 
volume, well documented, and based upon examination 
the sources. The book clearly and concisely written; there are 
excrescences embroideries any kind, indeed, some may find 
rather too highly concentrated reading for that reason. Mr. Thomson 
prints appendix several interesting the Duke 
Queensberry’s contention, when was Secretary for Scotland 1709, 
that the fees the three Secretaries should pooled and equally 
divided; the plan propounded early the 1750’s for the creation 
special Secretaryship for the Colonies; some details Secretarial 
and two specimens General Warrants. There useful 
list the Secretaries who held office during the period under review; 
well-arranged bibliography (pp. 185-201), and good index. 

Perhaps the topic which will arouse most general interest one 
dealt with the Introductory Survey—namely, the competition 
between the First Lord the Treasury and the Principal Secretary 
State for premiership the Cabinet, between 1702 and 1782. Mr. 
Thomson divides the eighteenth-century Secretaries into three classes, 
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“men who had acquired diplomatic experience envoys prior 
their appointment, members the Commons eminent for their Parlia- 
mentary talents, and men rank and political influence, whose ambi- 
tion was found expedient gratify the grant 
The first chapter devoted Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies; 
the second the Army and Navy; the third Foreign Affairs; the 
fourth Domestic Affairs; the fifth the Secretaries’ office and 
emoluments, Secret Service, and the Gazette. The book concludes 
with few very brief general reflections. The most valuable pages 
are those devoted the relations between the Secretaries State 
and the Board Trade, the Secretary War, the Admiralty, and 
foreign envoys, the employment general warrants 
and the use espionage for the detection conspiracies against 
the State. 

There 132 rather slighting reference Robert Wood, 
whose work the Troad, Palmyra and Baalbek (even though was 
that dilettante rather than expert) greater significance 
than would imagined from this allusion him. seems curious 
speak sensible division labour between the two Secre- 
the second Rockingham Administration (p. 161) without 
mentioning the fact that the most serious quarrel arising from division 
responsibility between the two Secretaries within the period was that 
between Fox and Shelburne connection with the peace negotiations 
1782. Why does Mr. Thomson use the ugly word Scotch, tolerable 
only conjunction with butter, instead the far pleasanter Scots 


Ramillies and the Union with Scotland. TREVELYAN. 1932. 
xiv 467 pp. Longmans. 


TREVELYAN, like his hero Marlborough, marches from 
one triumph another, and, unlike Marlborough, has backbiting 
none that are vocal. The chorus acclamation which 
greeted his first volume harmonious and full-throated welcoming 
the second. With some exultation that once examined 
Trevelyan Trinity the History Tripos, gladly join the chorus. 
The new volume clear, well-balanced, and authoritative account 
memorable events, and the narrative both illuminated and en- 
livened apt literary references and quotations. The battle 
Ramillies not quite thrilling and dramatic the famous march 
Blenheim, and will never bulk quite largely the general history 
Europe. But for the domestic history Great Britain perhaps 
even more memorable victory. And the Scottish Union, when 
consider the preceding relations the two parties the treaty, and the 
dangers which threatened after its conclusion, must regarded 
the most sensational and the most successful all experiments 
political amalgamation. The unity the volume enhanced the 
consideration that the two major events which records were closely 
connected together. will doubtless suggest future examiners the 
obvious question Discuss the proposition that, there had been 
Ramillies 1706, there would have been Union with 
1707.” 

There are innumerable other matters narrated the volume, some 
obviously minor importance, but one least which the author him- 
self would regard almost equal those which has 
chosen for his title. This the failure the allies Spain. The 
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battle Almanza 1707 destroyed all chance driving Philip from 
the Spanish throne. This takes back the treaty May 1703, 
which brought Portugal into the Grand Alliance, and pledged the 
make peace which should leave Bourbon King 
Throughout Mr. Trevelyan’s volume there underlying contention 
that this pledge, for which the Tory Nottingham was largely responsible, 
was fatal blunder. But there something said the other 
side. The alliance Portugal could purchased other terms; 
that alliance was necessary secure the admission the English fleet 
without the control Lisbon would have been impossible 
take Gibraltar and Minorca; and England had failed gain 
ascendancy the Mediterranean, many strange things might have 
happened. But the whole question will doubtless thoroughly 
discussed when come the final settlement the terms peace 
the next volume. 

the causes which rendered hopeless the attempt the allies 
seat the Archduke Charles the throne Spain, quite accept all 
that Mr. Trevelyan says, with the slight difference that where speaks 
the Spanish rally the cause Philip would substitute the 
adjective The Habsburgs had been primarily kings 
Castile rather than united Spanish nation. Catalonia, Valencia, 
and Aragon were ruled dependencies Castile, just Portugal had 
been ruled during its sixty years subjection. dependent 

rovinces which were inclined recognise Charles III means 
reeing themselves from Castilian domination. But, just the 
Castilians revolted 1700 against any scheme partition, they 
refused 1706 weaken their ascendancy accepting king who 
came them from Catalonia, Valencia, and Aragon, and with the 
support the detested Portuguese. The war was, Mr. Trevelyan 
admits, civil war, and the clue its history lies not Spanish unity 
but provincial discord. 

There one sentence the book which might modified. 
144, Mr. Trevelyan says: result this battle [sc. Turin 
1706], not the French but the Austrians succeeded the Spaniards the 
dominant nation Italy, until their power was first shaken Napo- 
leon, and finally overthrown Victor Emmanuel.” This leaves out 
the essential fact that Austrian domination Italy was seriously 
shaken before the time Napoleon. 1735 Austria lost Naples and 
Sicily, and 1748 Austria had surrender Parma and Piacenza, 
both cases Bourbon prince. From 1748 the Napoleonic invasion 
there was balance Italy between Bourbon and Habsburg, and this 
only failed give rise wars because 1756 the old feud between the 
two houses was healed what called the diplomatic revolution.” 

There are endless other topics, notably the masterly treatment 
political parties and their relations the crown, and the survey 
Scotland the eve the Union, upon which reviewer might profit- 
ably dwell. But the space his disposal limited, and the reader 
must left study them Mr. Trevelyan’s animated pages. 

Prince Charlie (de jure Charles III, King Scotland, England, France 
and Ireland). Compron 1932. 167 pp. Lon- 
don: Peter Davies. 5s. net. 

Scotsman and few Englishmen can read without emotion the 

high romantic tragedy Prince and its story has never 
Cf. the Historical Revision above, 33. 
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better told such small compass, than Mr. Mackenzie. His 
based study all the serious sources and modern histories 
the subject, and these are subjected racy and the whole very 
fair commentary the final bibliography. But his verdicts are quite 
extraordinary mixture critical acumen and ferocious over-statement. 
the one hand, full justice done the Prince’s charm, spirit, good 
feeling, tolerance and sureness striking young 
and inexperienced man: while attempt made gloss over his 
sordid and disappointing old age. And, again, Mr. Mackenzie does full 
the unselfish devotion the Prince’s companions distress, 
while admitting that Andrew Lang’s case against Glengarry irrefut- 
able, and showing Clementina Walkinshaw and Louise Stolberg, 
each her different way. Then must needs put word for that 
hoary sinner Lord Lovat (whose critics—presumably Hill Burton and 
most other Scottish historians—are described unctuous dullards 
and try show that Murray Broughton served the Prince faith- 
fully and ably till the failure the rebellion, and his later career 
was Peter, but Judas.” But Murray escape lightly, 
surely gross over-statement write the recreant lairds 
Sleat and cabbage-hearted chief the Mac- 
kenzies,” again Ludovic Grant guilty vile act even 
Whig ever perpetrated.” one would pretend that Lord Elcho 
was one the heroes the play, but surely going too far assume 
that joined, presumably investment,” and refuse the time 
“to the bites vermin such Elcho.” But Mr. Mackenzie’s 
anger concentrated—most unjustly, seems me—against two men 
opposite sides, the high-minded Forbes Culloden, whose obli- 
quity vision was make him the arch-destroyer his 
country phrase that needs refutation), and Lord George Murray, 
whose military abilities grudgingly concedes, but whom condemns 
defeatist from the moment joined and fatal influence.” 
This will always one the most controversial and disputed points 
the but quite unfair attack Lord George 
this manner, while slurring over both the the (doubtless very 
Duke Perth and the quarrelsome incompetence the Irish 


The mutual abuse Jacobite and Whig was product that age 
but merely exasperating 1932 find historian writing 
“brandy-faced fetid atmosphere the Hanoverian 
(as the atmosphere the exiled court St. Germain 
Rome was not the very least fetid), coining such phrase 
has always been willing sacrifice honour for respecta- 
(p. 100). Still more contentious and doubtful his claim that 
Louis expelled Charles Edward because was feeling anxious 
about his own throne, and that doing signed the death- 
warrant the Bourbons (p. 126). After all, France the Prince, 
like his father, grandfather, and great-uncle before him, was just 
pawn the grand game diplomacy; and there was great crime 
insending him back Rome when urgent French interests demanded 
peace with England. But Mr. Mackenzie the test Europe appears 
the Stuart cause, and the future Leopold the greatest 
the Habsburgs—is dismissed the wretched little Grand Duke 
Tuscany], because was not very cordial Charles Edward and 
daughter during their embarrassing stay Florence. 

Most extraordinary all Mr. Mackenzie’s attempt claim the 
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Prince the leader some mystical Gaelic movement, aimed the 
destruction the Whiggery. Apart 
from the fact that there quite much Celtic blood the Lowlands 
the Highlands and quite much Teutonic blood the Highlands 
the Lowlands, the theory propounded would, capable demon. 
stration, quite sufficient explain the failure the Prince. The 
great mass the Scottish nation, not out mere materialism, but for 
the most solid political, religious and economic motives, had 
fidence whatsoever the Stuarts; and the fact that seemed 
the hands few Highland chiefs and Jacobite lairds, none whom 
had played any notable part the national life, only increased their 
suspicions. Mr. Mackenzie admits that such support as” 
the Prince received from the south Scotland was given him 
those who hated the Union more than they loved the Stuarts,” and 
this admission gives away his own case. The record the Stuart 
dynasty since its departure for England was the real reason for Scot- 
land’s frank hostility the Prince’s attempt; and though many 
Whig might touched his gallantry and charm, there was, pace 
Mr. Mackenzie, guarantee that the priest-ridden James VIII” 
could induced abdicate favour his son, once the great 
adventure had been crowned with success, or, even then, that Charles 
would equal the enormous difficulties that would face him. 
Mr. Mackenzie has allowed himself forget that the Highlands were 
not Scotland, and that even the Highlands were deeply divided 
their allegiance. 

Incidentally worth recalling the fact that Prince Charles Edward 
had little Stuart, and therefore Scottish, blood his veins his 
cousin George Hanover. quite exact, three out quarter- 
ings were Scottish (as against Italian, French, German, 
Polish, Danish). the present reviewer mere passing phrase 
Mr. the Polish fire that gave him such ardour action 
—would seem supply major clue for Prince Charlie owed his good 
qualities, not his sluggish and irresolute father his repulsive and 
autocratic grandfather, but the blood the heroic Sobieski and 
the flighty Marysienka. 

The object these criticisms not condemn most interesting 
little book, but suggest how infinitely could improved the 
deletion about twenty adjectives and five six passages few 


The English Traveller France, 1698-1815. Constantia Max- 
WELL. 1932. 301 pp. Routledge. 15s. 


Most the nineteen travellers whose impressions France Miss 
Maxwell has condensed this agreeable volume were only acquainted 
with parts that kingdom. The best-known region was that between 
Paris and the Channel; the next best known that between Lyons and 
the Mediterranean, partly because its climate and partly because 
was the road Italy. Arthur Young alone was qualified give 
general description France. The period which Miss Maxwell has 
chosen was largely one war with indeed, one two these 
travellers were actually France time war. When this con- 
sidered, the reader the general fairness his countrymen. 
Smollett, true, was bad health and bad temper. The others 
all found good deal admire, even Breval, who thought none the 
public places Paris equal Red Lion Square, and Douglas, who 
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remarks that such street Pall Mall was not found Paris. 
Captain Thicknesse declared that man was agreeable well- 
pred Frenchman. admitted that the lower classes had hard life, 
did not disapprove this, kept them their place. 
travelled considerable distance France with pet monkey, suitably 
dressed, riding postillion, sight which put whole towns motion,” 
and must have confirmed the French notion English eccentricity. 
The modern tourist, who regrets the leisurely movement these old 
travellers, may comfort himself with the knowledge that will never, 
like Thicknesse, see whole family nine, father, mother and children, 
hanging the high road for robbery and murder. For relief may 
turn Dr. Rigby’s picture French Flanders, Not single acre but 
what was state the highest cultivation.” And again, 
not see many gentlemen’s seats England, but then have 
seen few the lower classes rags, idleness and misery (p. 153). 
Compare this passage with Young’s description Brittany. old 
Europe the differences civilisation between different parts large 
country, still very real, were immeasurably greater than now, fact 
which historians frequently forget. 

The Revolution did not first stop the flow English visitors 
Paris, but, grew more violent, frightened them away. Still 
have here interesting extracts from Dr. John Moore, who was the 
city the time the overthrow the monarchy and the September 
massacres, and has recorded his impressions several republican 
leaders. Most curious all are the letters Unknown Lady, who 
with her husband crossed France her way Switzerland 1796, 
when France and England were war, with hindrance from the 
authorities and molestation from the people. The few Englishmen 
who saw them were not attracted the Directors, but the crowd 
which rushed Paris after the peace Amiens came under the 
fascination the First Consul and that smile which changes coun- 
tenance usually stern one great (p. 241). 
Lord Blayney, prisoner war, saw hardly young man left the 
countryside, and everywhere heard the peasants complain their 
burthens. 1814 Morris Birkbeck, Quaker agriculturist, found 
France everywhere populous and rich. Miss Maxwell’s admirable 
Introduction, terse, judicial and full information, gives the general 
reader all that needs enjoy with understanding the rich variety 


Journal the Commissioners Trade and Plantations. January 
1749/50 December 1753. 1932. pp. H.M. Station- 
ery Office. 12s. 6d. 


volume the Journal covers, like the latter part the 
preceding volume, years renewed activity and importance the 
proceedings the Board Trade. The minutes are kept with con- 
siderable thoroughness, and the large number long accounts 
oral hearings renders them very valuable source for the colonial 
history the time. The two subjects which receive most attention 
and are best reported are the infant colony Nova Scotia and the 
trade Africa, which was reorganised this period after consider- 
able discussion, much which took place before the Board. Even 
the question had been settled Act Parliament, the working 
that settlement the coast caused good deal trouble and the 
problem policy towards the natives and the other European traders 
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finds some the Journal. One the best the many 
discussions the trade between North America and the foreign West 
Indies took place 1750. There are several interesting debates 
constitutional questions, especially North Carolina and Antigua, 
and over the boundary line between New York and New Jersey, 
But there subject which more illumination thrown than 
the workings the Board itself. good specimen hearing 
Counsel private act given Brathwaite’s case from Barbados, 
which the principles governing legislative interference with private 
property, especially with regard water supply, are debated, and 
the amour-propre the Counsel such hearings illustrated the 
hearings the North Carolina constitutional issue. The attitude 
the Board Bills promoted Parliament brought out May 
1753. Some hint the interim powers exercised the Secretary 
given September and October the same year. The Order 
Council March 11, 1752, the powers the Board printed 
full. Once more the incorrigible Richard Partridge, Agent for New 
Jersey, detected the sharp practice obtaining copies docu- 
ments from the Board’s clerks without authorisation. Taken alto. 
gether, this volume vastly more interest than the formal records 
the Board’s existence between 1720 and 1748. 


The Ratification the Federal Constitution North Carolina. 
TRENHOLME. (Studies History, Economics and 
Public Law, Columbia University, No. 363.) 1932. 282 pp. 

Jefferson Democracy North Carolina, 1789-1816. Gil- 
patrick. (Studies History, Economics and Public Law, 
University, No. 344.) 1931. 257 pp. King 


recent years have been made sufficiently familiar with the 
disordered social, political and economic conditions the Critical 
Period, and Dr. Trenholme’s study embroiders this well-known theme 
without introducing any very startling variations. Throughout the 
United States during the Critical Period the battle—culminating the 
Constitution—was waged between the agrarian, debtor and radical 
element, fearful strong government tyranny,” and the respon- 
sible, propertied, creditor, professional classes, demanding Federal 
power, freed from the paralysis imposed upon the Articles 
Confederation, the only possible salvation for the afflicted country. 
Dr. Trenholme confines her attention the conflict North Carolina, 
where she discloses fundamentally new principle stake. The 
line-up opposed classes and interests was very much the same 
other states. The value this study lies the careful analysis 
the particular social and economic conditions the state, and their 
relation the general struggle, and the emphasis which the author 
properly lays the influence the predominant political personalities, 
such Iredell and Jones. 

Dr. Gilpatrick, however, breaks comparatively new ground con- 
tinuing the story from the moment when the North Carolina agrarian 
anti-federalists, alarmed finding themselves such small minority 
among Americans, grudgingly surrendered and ratified the Constitution. 
Between the excitements Ratification and the ante-bellum days 
there stretched period political history which has been somewhat 
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neglected because lacked the intense and critical atmosphere 
those more interesting years; and Dr. Gilpatrick’s work has value 
lies that period. deals with the still disgruntled but 
predominant agrarian democracy, maintaining the welfare the 
farmers the face aggressive Federalist commercial forces within 
the state, and the interests the state itself against those the 
Federal Government. Only from under the danger 
war, did North Carolina think all kindly the value strong 
Federal 1800 the state resumed its earlier sympathies, and 
even the War 1812 did not alarm into Federalism. The author 
has written plain political history how Jeffersonian democracy 
might seen working any observer; what are not shown 
the secret machinery which controlled it, the hidden influences giving 
force. The style both works makes them trifle heavy read. 
Each has useful bibliography. JAMES. 


Histoire Constitutionnelle France 1789-1870. Two vols. 
DESLANDRES. 1932. 794; 766 pp. Paris: Colin. 190 fr. 


has been customary among certain school historians 
imagine that, whilst the British constitution was natural growth, 
the fourteen constitutions which France enjoyed during the eighty 
years between 1791 and 1871 were the artificial productions political 
theory. far the Constitution 1791 concerned, this idea 
was contested only recently Pierre Duclos, his notion 
Now comes Maurice Deslandres, maintaining over the whole 
field constitutional development the same thesis, viz. that the 
French constitutionalists were not men theory, 
opportunists, who devised the best arrangements they could meet 
the situation the moment. What Deslandres, fact, sets 
himself describe, this ambitious work, nothing less than the 
Natural History the French constitutions, considered organisms 
which adapt themselves the constant changes their environment, 
without quite losing that typical character which makes them all 
French. order this, has not only analyse the fourteen 
constitutions, but also describe their historical background for 
eighty years. This too much for any one man, however learned 
and expected that historians the Revolution, the 
Second Empire, will dissent from some his rather conventional sum- 
maries political situations. assumes, for instance, the dicta- 
Robespierre, contrary the conclusions the most 
recent writers; and his attitude towards the Terror almost that 
Taine. But general the point view the book remarkably 
detached and impartial; and English readers will find its argument 
and assumptions particularly congenial; whilst will furnish them 
with comparative criticism French constitutions not readily 
obtainable elsewhere. 

more possible for constitutional historian than for 
biologist describe the changes the organisms studying 
Without forming some theory account for them. Deslandres 
evidently troubled this question. Why was the monarchical 
constitution 1791 displaced, almost soon came into being, 
the Republican constitution Why was this set aside, 
Without week’s trial, and replaced, two years later, that the 
Year III, which was full reaction against it? Why did the series 
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Napoleonic constitutional changes move entirely the 
direction? And on. Deslandres’ favourite metaphor that 
the pendulum. seems think natural that each constitution 
should react, more less violently, against its immediate 
But this not assumption made biologists, or, indeed, justified 
the general study constitutional history. seems 
more than the description temporary oscillation French political 
life set the events 1789—an oscillation which ceased for 
fifteen years under the strong government Napoleon, which has 
not been resumed during the sixty years which have passed since the 
foundation the Third Republic, and which the long history the 
French monarchy suggests was uncongenial the conservative and 
insular character the French people. 


The Princess: The Life Charlotte, Daughter the 
Regent, 1796-1817. 1932. 272 pp. Peter 
Davies. 8s. 6d. 


Princess Charlotte, who broke off her engagement with the 
young Prince Orange 1814, married Prince Leopold Saxe. 
Coburg two years later, and died childbed 1817 the age 
twenty-two, was hardly person much historical importance. Dr. 
Renier himself admits that she was little more ripple 
wave, supremely insignificant herself, except the amateur the 
picturesque and the immaterial There plenty im- 
material detail Mr. Renier’s book, which fully conforms present 
fashions popular” biography. Thus devotes nearly page 
description the weather during the winter 1813, and, 
help remember that was the year 1794 that George 
requested his son marry, Mr. Renier fills another page and half 
with account the most sensational events chronicled the 
Annual Register. four other pages explains his anti-Whig bias, 
which sincerely regrets,” because following fashion which 
his opinion not the least worthy emulation.” The only 
really useful historical material this volume (that which traces the 
connection between the Dutch marriage project and Castlereagh’s 
plans for the reconstruction Europe) taken from Mr. 
earlier and much more valuable book, Great Britain and the Establish- 
ment the Kingdom the Netherlands. 

keeping with the style the biography, the apparatus 
research carefully concealed, and for references, etc. have 
turn the author’s other book. does not discuss Professor 
Webster’s novel suggestion (Foreign Policy Castlereagh, 1812-1815, 
300), that the Prince’s drunkenness rather than the promptings 
Brougham and Grey caused Charlotte break off the Orange marriage. 
The importance the Russian intrigues against the marriage 
probably exaggerated. 

The book not remarkable for the accuracy its facts. Miss 
Cornelia Knight, Charlotte’s Lady Companion, returned England 
1800, not 1799 (p. 65), and was taken into the Queen’s house- 
hold 1805, not 1806 (ibid.). Lord Grenville described 134 
“an Opposition chief,” and Grey official leader the 
Opposition the House Lords.” The truth that this time 
Grenville was the acknowledged head the Opposition, and their 
correspondence Grey often refers himself second you. 
the Royal Marriage Act,” says Mr. Renier, “the heir the 
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throne was forbidden marry Catholic.” What the Act really 
did was forbid any descendant George (other than the issue 
princesses married into foreign families) marry without the 
King’s previous consent, unless such descendant was above twenty- 
five years age, gave twelve months’ notice the Privy Council, 
and was not inhibited Parliament during that period. was the 
Act Settlement (which, incidentally, was passed 1701, not 
1704 (p. 123)) that prohibited the succession the throne anyone 
marrying Catholic. Prince Leopold was not naturalised British 
subject March 1816 (p. 241): the Naturalisation Bill did not 
pass until March. The date Princess Caroline’s departure from 
declares that upon his accession, George continued the Tories 
and Sir Robert Walpole (p. 62). claims that his book 
not work fiction and contains imaginary conversations— 
but the anecdote and conversations 228 are almost certainly 
fictitious. quotes number letters which, says, were written 
Charlotte her friend Miss reality they were addressed 
is, apparently, unaware that Charlotte was 
advised Lord Grey well Brougham the matter the 
Orange suggests (p. 257) that the Prince Regent’s expres- 
sions grief when heard his daughter’s death are attributed 
his ability mimic; Croker’s account (Croker Papers, 105-7) 
more convincing well more charitable. 


Carlyle. Emery Nerr. 1932. 282 pp. George Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Columbia University, whose Carlyle and Mill 
already well known this country, brings the study Carlyle 
intimate knowledge the social history and the social theory 
his period. has produced consequence clear and well- 
balanced biography which has successfully related Carlyle’s 
mental development the changing conditions economic life and 
the current trends thought his time. early years 
coincide with the transition from the eighteenth the nineteenth 
century; the economic structure changes from agricultural society 
industrial one, and the from rationalism 
toromanticism. Each writer the period reacts these changes 
individual way, but the mental development them all along 
parallel lines. Thus John Stuart Mill, his Autobiography, tells how 
came realise the onesidedness the education given him 
his father and the Benthamite tradition, and how came appre- 
ciate the value emotion and sentiment and their importance the 
study society. Carlyle was emancipated earlier age from 
the rationalism his Edinburgh teachers and from the mathematical 
studies his youth, while the influence Goethe preserved him from 
the unfruitful violence Byron. derived from romanticism 
emotional interest the past together with strong sense the 
individuality, but derived also appreciation 
the organic unity society and the duties the individual the 
Therefore the solution the problems machine 


See Lord Lansdowne’s letter, quoting the archives Bowood, The Times 
Literary Supplement, August 1932. 

Lord Lansdowne thinks that sole adviser was Grey; but 
from the correspondence printed Brougham’s Memoirs that she received 
adviee, indirectly, from Brougham too, 
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age which offered was the reintroduction feudal organisation 
under industry,” was the first call 
ideal based upon mutual duties, and thus sharp contrast the 
‘economic liberalism his predecessors which allowed the employers 
labour wash their hands all responsibility for the welfare 
their workmen. 

Mr. Neff brings out the unity underlying Carlyle’s life and 
writings. regards Past and Present the most significant his 
works, for his social gospel most fully developed. But the 
other works also fit exactly into the scheme. The French Revolution 
sermon the consequences the neglect social responsibility, 
and the telling comparison between the death the Dauphin and that 
the factory children pointed where the responsibility lay. Crom. 
well was leader whose emotionalism and practicality, whose attitude 
towards Parliament and towards the people, were very like those 
Carlyle himself. His Frederick the Great, however, must considered 
failure, for the author’s closer acquaintance with his subject did not 
reveal the qualities leadership which had hoped find him, 
and Carlyle was led justify his Real-Politik. Carlyle’s own character 
clearly drawn, often with the aid unpublished letters the 
pont Morgan collection, and his married life reinterpreted way 
which both sane and plausible. 

The book evidently written for American public,—for example, 
sums money are translated terms American currency the 
present time,—but singularly free from the slips which often mar 
foreigner’s work. The Speenhamland arrangement, however, 
taken Act Parliament (p. 169); one the points” 
the People’s Charter omitted (p. 185), and Louis Napoleon did not 
become Emperor 1851 (p. 230). Davip WILLIAMS. 


The European Powers and the Near Eastern Question (1806-7). 
1931. 576 pp. New York, Columbia 
University Press, and King. $6.75. 


excellent monograph the modern type. not 
quite agree with the view that has been expressed elsewhere—that 
does not contain enough reference Russian views. The Sbornik, 
Vorontsov, and Martens give good deal, and any case research 


Vienna, London and Paris enough for one man. The idea that one 


man should comprehend all knowledge even limited period 
rather mistake. The best musician not the man who plays five 
instruments once. 

But there more real criticism the monographic habit. Few 
Treaties are more important relation guarantee 
between Turkey and Russia and between Turkey and Great Britain 
during the years 1798-9. Again, the fundamentals the Straits 
Question lie the Russo-Turkish Treaty 1805, and again the Anglo- 
Turkish Treaty 1809. Yet all these hear almost nothing 
this study, though they precede immediately follow it. There 
short, much admirable detailed research this 
study, but there does not seem much relation the general outlines 
the Near Eastern Question. This pity, for is, some respects, 
the question which requires, above all, such relation. The Straits 
Question, its fundamentals, was not very different 1914 from 
what was 1807. The Crimean War had its roots 1798, and 
its flowers 1923. 
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possible, think, show this connection how much the 
policy Fox was influenced the pressure events, and how 
developed under that stress. Fox, judge his speech the 
Oczakov question 1791, objected the Turks, denied their import- 
ance the Balance Power and advocated their exclusion from 
Europe. Even late Napoleon’s invasion Egypt said that 
even England were injured, one great general benefit would follow 
from that success, the expulsion the Turks from Europe.” Fox 
came into office 1806 and Russia proposed erect Greek and Slavic 
States the ruins the Turkish Empire and control them herself. 
Fox made direct reply such alarming overtures. But 
(v. 26) that, the case the dissolution the Turkish Empire, 
England could not work harmony with Austria and Russia. 
“England would occupy, the event any aggression Turkey, 
the island Crete and the town Alexandria Egypt.” Here 
transformation indeed. few weeks office change Fox into 
realistic statesman. the case Turkey’s dissolution makes the 

roposal that Czar Nicholas made 1853—that England should have 
and Egypt. also distinctly anti-Russian style remin- 
iscent Palmerston Disraeli. Yet, though the incident given 
with much exactness Prof. Shupp, find commentary the 
remarkable evolution Fox’s policy. What more remarkable still, 
almost unknown his contemporaries. 1830 (v. Hans. 
New Ser., Feb. 12, 1830, 427) Lord Holland asserted 
from the most positive personal knowledge that Fox had desired 
exclude the Turks from Europe. Aberdeen, who had slight know- 
ledge the facts 1806, hinted them. But both would have been 
greatly enlightened Professor Shupp. But gives very clear 
appreciation British policy the sense personalities and prin- 
ciples, both very important this time. seems impossible, for 
instance, study that Fox without admiration his successor 
without some scorn, fail, again, see the change when Canning 
grasped the helm. Perhaps the same criticism applies Alexander 
and Napoleon, though less degree. But that defect all 
monographic work. The woods are concealed the trees. All the 
same, Professor Shupp’s book very admirable example its 
kind and full promise for the future. TEMPERLEY. 


The Journal Thomas Williams. Edited 1931. 
vols. 592 pp. Fiji and the Fijians, 1835-1856. 
Henderson. (xi+ 324 pp. 25s. Sydney: Angus 
Robertson Australian Book Co., Farrington Avenue, E.C.) 


Journal complete copy Williams’ MS. the Mitchell 
Library Sydney furnished with copious explanatory footnotes, 
the numerous illustrations are mostly reproductions contemporary 
sketches prints and photographs Fijian scenery. Fiji and the 
Fijians detailed study missionary activities Fiji 

time, and intended serve introduction and 
background the study his Journal. 

Both books bear witness the painstaking research which Professor 
Henderson has devoted the subject. has examined all the 
material the Mitchell MSS. and the records the Method- 
ist Missionary Society and other London collections, and has visited 
and made prolonged inquiries the Fiji islands. has thus been 
enabled check each item the journal, comparing need with 
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the evidence other missionaries, and construct complete, 
authoritative, and fully documented narrative the introductory 
volume. Both books would have gained compression. Some the 
footnotes the Journal seem redundant, and some passages the 
other book, the philosophy mission work, for instance, are need. 
lessly discursive. But this does not impair the scientific value the 
work. For anthropologists, especially, the books contain mine 
information the customs and mentality the Fijians, and, they 
deal with too small and uneventful field interest the general 
historian, they are primary importance for all students race. 
contact. Much light thrown, for example, the methods the 
Early-Victorian missionaries—their honesty, courage, and spiritual 
arrogance; the impression created the native mind their 
secular gifts, especially their knowledge medicine, the use which 
made more converts than preaching the inevitable conflict resulting 
from the undermining religious interests and leading war 
religion and the great Battle Kamba (1855); and the decisive 
part played the maintenance peace and advancement Christian. 
ity the occasional visits British warships and the wise and humane 
diplomacy their commanders. 

Mr. Henderson’s scientific method special value the 
theme mission-work, maltreated often superficial pre- 
judice one side the other; and the strict impartiality these 
books—recounting with equal candour the missionaries’ virtues and 
defects—lends weight their author’s vigorous refutation 
neur Blanc’s recent attack them. all counts the invasion bya 
trained historian the remote and little-known Pacific matter for 
congratulation. 


Economic History Modern Britain. Volume Free Trade and 
Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


peculiar value Professor Clapham’s second volume that 
age 1760-1850. The fullest use made the Censuses, and the 
Commissions and Committees, Reports and Evidence, which, indeed, 
he. has unique knowledge; and there are excerpts from literally 
hundreds monographs, dealing with particular problems, localities 
and The maps and the index are but the 
author’s practice make important points his footnotes, some 
these should indexed, e.g. Adulteration (p. 311, n.) and Ruskin 
(p. 390, crucial citations. The nervous and vivid, 
the range commanding and the accuracy surpassingly 

times the author seems out his way challenge well- 
established beliefs. Just some modern writers, alive anticipations, 


is, however, somewhat puzzling find the last chapter nothing from 
Sir Joseph Broodbank’s standard History the Port London vols., 1921), 
since this particularly full for the free trade area both the commercial 
labour sides. 

first reading discovers only three small 148, n., and 
elsewhere, read Cleveland-Stevens; 303, n., read Pinchbeck, (Ivy); 
409, read Merchant Shipping Act 1854 (17 and Vict. cap. 104). would 

advisable also 409 refer the Passengers’ Act 1854 (18 and 


Vict. cap. 119), the emigrant’s magna charta. And the statement 
Scottish Trade Unions should modified, not confirmed 
the authority which attributed. 
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will allow nothing new,—least all Industrial Revolution,—so 
Mr. Clapham has keen eye for survivals that hardly anything 
passes away. One longs for few simple half-truths, which will make 
clear happened canal map facing 198 observes, 
“The remarkable feature the map the great network canals 
and navigations which never were controlled.” Spatially, yes; but 
the railways had secured the central links they were able 
strangle the rest. Again land-holding, says, Concentration had 
been going far more slowly during this generation maximum 
non-interference with the natural working economic forces than 
almost any the general references would (p. 266). This 
conflict with the carefully argued thesis Shaw Lefevre 
Agrarian Tenures (1893). Both write from official statistics (the New 
and the Returns Occupation Land), but Shaw Lefevre 
addition had long and personal experience the process 
accumulation and aggregation which describes and criticises. The 
explanation, perhaps, this. While consolidation was progress 
typically rural districts, was offset statistically the splitting 
ownership and increase small farms the fringe growing towns. 
Again, while Shaw Lefevre emphasises the evictions and cruel rack- 
renting Scottish crofters, revealed the Commission 1884, Mr. 
Clapham merely observes that the maximum evicted sheep could 
not exceed (p. 276). for the agricultural labourer 
England, grumbles new prosperity (illustrating the generalisa- 
tion Tocqueville). The mills the gods were grinding for him. 
dressed better, ate more butcher’s meat, travelled more and read 
more. All this the text. did it, however, 13s. week 
1866 and 1886. His prosperity was relative the crushing losses 
his master, the farmer. This meliorism, indeed. 

The chapterson The Field Industrial Structure, 
and Industrial Organisation, are mentioned only that they may 
praised. Particularly significant the high value the author sets 
accurate description technique. Neither him nor Adam 
Smith economic history—pace Professor Robbins—mainly dis- 
made here, would that sometimes (e.g. pp. 223, 301, 336, 406), 
the totals and percentages are numerous that their multiplicity 
they obliterate one another the mind. 

The outstanding chapter the book chapter ix, Money, Prices, 
Banking and Investment. With the aid two good diagrams 
363, can follow the commercial fortunes the country year 
year from 1850 1886. brilliant study London, the 
financial capital the world. Mr. Clapham has absorbed not merely 
all the knowledge Walter Bagehot’s but the personality 
Bagehot himself. And was good financial editor those 
haleyon days! After Bagehot’s day, the country slipped into the 
long depression and the author skilfully guides from Bagehot’s 
Economist Alfred Marshall’s classic evidence before the Gold and 
Silver Commission (1887-8). Mr. Clapham describes the England 
this era world’s great (p. 356) and refers 
the index Marshall’s Principles Economics. But quasi- 
Marshall means not exceptional unearned monopoly profit, 
but normal profit its temporal guise; and the author’s use the 
term would covered only the citation misconceptions the 
of, 424 n.” Mr. Clapham cannot have both ways. this 
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was the age quasi-rent his sense, must surely surrender the 
contention that the saving the time was justly regarded 
(pp. 355-6). the two chapters, Economic Activities the 
State, and Life and Labour Industrial Britain, the 
reached are more open doubt. mistake surely take 
account Dicey’s Law and Public Opinion, which traces 
clearly the transition from individualism collectivism. hardly 
fair Jevons quote freely from his small and reactionary 
book, the State Relation Labour. The real Jevons the Theory 
Political Economy and the Investigations into Currency and Finance, 
With these broke the spell Mill and turned economic thought 
away from timeless equilibrium into dynamic reality. Mr. Clapham 
finds Ruskin’s Unto this Last noble and perverse, sometimes even 
(p. 390,n.). How much more perverse and stupid, then, 
was the generation which was thin-skinned that the book had 
suppressed serial form. Mr. Clapham says Marx, Even 
second hand, (he) has had little influence English thought (p. 
The surely why after many years slowly and 
irresistibly came into his own this and every other land. 
Co-operation fares ill this volume. Itis packed away for summary 
treatment under Organisation Commerce. much space given 
the pseudo-co-operative cotton mills Oldham. These failed, but 
not for the reason assigned the author: perhaps organising 
Lancashire all (p. 144). deny this. was the new 
shareholders, out for profit, who came spoil the original purpose 
the pioneers. The Co-operative Movement should have been 
treated fuller length side side with trade unions and friendly 
societies, great achievement social democracy. The trade 
unions and co-operative stores between them made the nominal wage 
the working man cash reality. What the author means 456 
economically, not legally, defensible trucking,” cannot think. 
But let pass the calmer atmosphere the last chapter, where 
once again the author displays his perfect mastery economic 
geography. for one like read work scholarship, which makes 
proud country’s past: even though the rebel insists 
saying this conclusion—If the author were sent royal 
commissioner the nether world, verily believe would reporting 
within the year, the evidence the latest black-book, that the 
evils the place had been greatly exaggerated, some parts being 
distinctly cooler than others, and that the account Dante’s Inferno 
(c. 1300) needed considerable qualification, since boiling pitch was now 
popular paving material. Fay. 


The Schleswig-Holstein Question. Har- 
vard Historical Studies. Vol. 1932. xii 400 
with sketch maps. Milford, Oxford University Press. 
248. 6d. 


learned and exhaustive study problem proverbially 
thorny complications does more than sum the results obtained 
the earlier labourers this field. Professor Steefel has drawn 
unpublished material from the British and particularly the Austrian 
archives, and work hitherto published English has used Danish 
sources copiously. The well-selected and carefully arranged docu- 
ments which are set out the appendices add much our knowledge 
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the interplay personalities behind the diplomatic scene. was 
not expected that question, which reason its wide inter- 
national importance (for touched directly indirectly the interests 
almost every European power) has attracted the attention 
many serious historians, would need serious revision its broad out- 
and phases. But this work deserves high commendation for 
the correct and minute perspective which the whole picture 


wn. 

Fundamentally the conflict which came head 1864 was, 
Danish writer has observed, one between the historical and 
dynastic rights the Danish crown and the assertion the idea 
both which were inextricably woven with international 
threads. 

Finally, these international threads were cut and solution imposed 
which away Danish sovereignty and compromised those claims 
nationality, which had been the ostensible cause armed inter- 
vention. This result, which much alarmed and disgusted European 
diplomacy, was due the fact that Bismarck alone all the actors 
engaged saw clearly both the end and the means which must 
secured. 

The Treaty London was primarily due Russia, whose concern 
for Danish integrity was motived fear the Scandinavian union, 
which was strongly favoured Sweden, though rather aspira- 
tion than concrete political proposal. The feebleness and ambi- 
guity the treaty was due the reluctance Great Britain and 
France undertake any specific obligations. Consequently there 
was guarantee Danish integrity, but that integrity was 
acknowledged permanent principle, the Danes were indirectly 
encouraged hope that its violation might resisted one 
more the signatory powers. Again, under the treaty the only duty 
imposed upon Denmark was respect the federal rights and obliga- 
tions Holstein. The Danes therefore could argue narrow legal 
spirit that the contemporaneous promise which they had made the 
German Confederation not incorporate Schleswig Denmark was 
with the general international situation established 

But apart from the fact that this promise was before the negotia- 
tors London, and influenced their decision, there considerable 
force the Austrian contention that the idea separating Holstein 
still more from the other provinces the monarchy order more 
closely unite Schleswig with the kingdom repugnant the 
principle the integrity the monarchy.” 

easy see now that the wise policy for Denmark would have 
been treat the question frankly one nationality and have 
accepted partition Schleswig, involving the abandonment all 
her German subjects. But Danish Minister could have proposed 
such sacrifice unless had been clear demonstration that 
foreign aid could expected. The ambiguities and conditional 
the British and French Foreign Offices made the 
war 1864 inevitable. 

Professor Steefel abandons his theme the Treaty Prague, 
devoting few sentences only the subsequent history the 
Schleswigers under the unsympathetic hand Prussia, and the 
carried out 1920 under the provisions the Treaty 
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work, study (rather than biography) Ludendorff, and dis. 
quisition upon the relations between the civil and military powers 
Germany during the Great War, which are frequently contrasted with 
those which existed between Bismarck and Moltke during the Austro. 
Prussian and Franco-Prussian Wars. 

Full recognition given the brilliance Ludendorff’s achieve. 
ments the Eastern front 1914 and 1915, and the author dissents 
from the view taken, for example, Mr. Winston Churchill (for 
whom, incidentally, has the utmost admiration), that most the 
credit for the triumph Tannenberg belongs rather von Francois 
than Ludendorff (pp. 13-18). But the book mainly devoted 
dissection the purely military mind, and rather 
limitations than his positive achievements that are emphasised. The 
over-running Roumania was his last unqualified success. After 
became, late 1916, practically dictator Germany, his influence 
was almost always disastrous. His was the ultimate decision 
favour unrestricted submarine warfare, which brought the United 
States the side the Allies (pp. 78-87). While the 
position had already been undermined Erzberger and Stresemann, 
was the action Hindenburg and Ludendorff that forced the resig- 
nation Bethmann Hollweg and brought Michaelis, whose ambition 
from the beginning was the General’s lackey (p. 119), and 
for whom Herr Tschuppik has the most unmeasured contempt—“ the 
days Michaelis were more completely devoid political genius than 
any the history Germany (p. 133). only when ventured 
into the alien field politics, but even his own profession Luden- 
dorff’s outlook was narrow. never appreciated the importance 
the tank,” that the error our premature disclosure the new 
invention Flers (15 September, 1916) was much more than counter- 
balanced the almost complete failure the Germans arm them- 
selves with the most effective weapon used the War. 

The most interesting part the book devoted the account 
Ludendorff’s bid achieve complete victory the spring 1918 
and his utter defeat the autumn. argued that the very 
first day his great offensive (21 March), his plans went astray and 
the battle began develop lines its (p. 189). Because 
followed his tactical successes failed achieve strategic 
success. His attempt win victory out hand great 
attack, instead allowing the politicians negotiate settlement, 
was gigantic gamble, which nothing short complete success could 
justify. Failure produced its consequences the unification com- 
mand the enemy, the enormous speeding America’s 
ticipation hostilities, disillusionment Germany, with loss morale 
the part both her military and her civilian population. Herr 
Tschuppik argues that under modern conditions warfare 
Sedan longer possible, that what happened 
1918 must necessarily happen any other commander, however 
distinguished; that the battle fought never the battle intended. 
But even granting that the Allies would have had serious difficulties 
contend with had the War lasted beyond November, this 
generalisation not borne out their advance 
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and Foch succeeded maintaining much greater mastery over 
events than Ludendorff had. 

But Herr Tschuppik believes that the Allies owed more their 
statesmen than their generals. Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
were great deal more valuable France and Great Britain than 
Ludendorff Germany. Generals, thinks, can win battles, but 
they not win campaigns unless either they are statesmen them- 
selves they allow themselves guided statesmen (pp. 195-8). 

TURBERVILLE. 


The Birth the German Republic. Trans- 
lated from the German Korsow. 1931. viii 286 
Milford. 15s. 
The the Kaiser. Translated from the 
French 1931. pp. Allen and Unwin. 
6d. 


these books deal with the last period the German Empire, 
and they close their survey and discussion with the date November 
1918. Down to, and including that day, Dr. Rosenberg claims that 
scientific research contemporary German history possible; that 
the documents were made completely available the Reichstag Com- 
mittee Inquiry into the Causes the German collapse. Dr. Rosen- 
berg was member this committee, had access all documents 
and could, also, address questions many the principal actors and 
could enter into discussion with them. For Germany after Novem- 
ber 1918, declares, critical history not yet possible. 
takes the same view. His for research have, naturally, 
not been comprehensive those Dr. Rosenberg, but has, the 
other hand, some advantage from surveying the fall the Empire from 
the outside; and has taken pains sift the true from the false 
mistaken the reports that were current the time the European 
press and the cafés and clubs. 

Baumont’s Fall the Kaiser very brightly and picturesquely 
written, and light and easy read. is, however, not superficial, 
but solidly based upon documents which are introduced with con- 
siderable skill. The narrative graphic and full movement, 
brightened with many references personalities, and has sure 
grasp upon the facts and upon the historical evidence. 

Dr. Rosenberg’s work, eminently readable, something scientific 
piece history, interesting the public, indispensable the student 
the German Republic. His thesis, carefully argued throughout, 
that the internal political conflict, the clash political principles, the 
unbridgable conflict opinion, which seem govern and confuse 
German politics the Republic, were existent the Empire from 1871 
the World War. The German Empire, Dr. Rosenberg holds, was 
doomed from the start, because its constitution and binding force were 
artificial. The German Empire, according the prevailing tendencies 
German history between 1815 and 1849 even 1868, ought have 
been made the Liberal bourgeoisie, parliamentary lines. Un- 
fortunately the bourgeoisie after 1864 lost confidence themselves, 
and the glamour Bismarck’s military policies and suc- 
cesses. Bismarck thus was able make Empire, based not upon 
German Liberalism, but Prussian aristrocratic militarism. The 
bourgeoisie and the military-bureaucratic class were kept order, 
almost harmony, Bismarck ruled; but, when was 
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retired, the Empire was doomed through the unseen forces dig. 
integration. After 1890 the Empire came under the direction the 
military-bureaucratic aristocracy, but their power was only justified 
long the Empire was secure. When military defeat came, when the 
World War was lost, the military-bureaucratic aristocracy fell, and the 
Empire with it. Dr. Rosenberg does not take his narrative further 
forward than November 1918. 

1890, also, the Social Democrat working-class rate had increased 
one and half millions. The Centre Party, which was Roman 
Catholic, and partly aristocratic and bourgeois, but largely 
(Christian Socialist), was always opposed spirit and usually 
practice, Bismarck. Therefore from 1890 about per cent. the 
voting population were opposed the Bismarckian Empire. From 
1890 the Revolution 1918 was The actual events 
steps the process disintegration from the Dictatorship 
dorff,” 1916, the Collapse, November 1918, are related with full 
critical notes and references and with skill and judgment. 


Italy and the Great War: From Neutrality Intervention. 
TONIO SALANDRA. 1932. Arnold. 18s. 


condensation the late Sig. Salandra’s two books, 
Neutralita Italiana and L’Intervento, the omission the internal 
political questions from the former. must read with caution, 
because his defence his policy going war when and how 
did so. shows that, far back 1882, Italy saw that the Triple 
Alliance could not compel her, with her long and exposed coast-line and 
lack coal, fight against England, and argued that the Alliance 
was not binding unless, accordance with its seventh article, Austria 
compensated Italy the Italian-speaking provinces for Austrian 
acquisitions the Balkans. relates how down the last bar- 
gained simultaneously with both groups belligerents, and admits that 
even the radiant days May most politicians were favourable 
neutrality—as that noblest Italians, Leonida Bissolati, said the 
reviewer, adding that notwithstanding the minority would make Italy 
fight. His view the treaty London inevitably 
biased. Sir Rodd his Foreword thinks that Italian 
vention was invaluable, but another diplomatist unrivalled Italian 
experience thought otherwise. 

Salandra admits that the allied Governments the Italian claims 
appeared excessive,” and fears that would complicate the 
peace were justified. Salandra himself wrote Im- 
periali: point substituting rivalry with Serbia for 
rivalry with Austria old State falling into carica- 
ture, depicting young and lusty three-headed eagle taking the place 
decrepit two-headed eagle the Adriatic, expressed the situation. 
Bissolati would have avoided creating Austrian Irredentism 
making the Sprachgrenze the Gorge (here mistranslated Lock”) 
Salurn the Italian frontier, while Sonnino’s reply the Entente, that 
the principal cities were remain purely Italian, 
they have hitherto showed more knowledge Venetian history 
than Dalmatian ethnology, except the case Zara. The state- 
ment that Italy obtained other than the £50,000,000 stipu- 
lated the terms not always equitable untrue 
England, which, Sir Rennell Rodd stated Empire-Day speech 
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Rome, borrowed America money for Italy and lent her per 
cent. less than England had paid the American lenders. Salandra was 
shrewd judge character. Sonnino some the qualities 
distinction—and nothing more,” assigned the chief responsibility for 
the war; the Italian Ambassadors Berlin and Vienna, like the 
Nationalists the outset, urged war the side the Central Em- 

ires; was courteous intriguer, while the successive Austrian 
Ambassadors the Quirinal, Merey and Macchio, were respectively 
conceal dislike Italy and colourless and second-rate 
personality.” The person who emerges best the King. 
point, that the treaty bound Italy declare war simultaneously 
against Austria and Germany,” unanswered. The translation shows 
unfamiliarity with Italian political terms. Thus capo gabinetto, chief 

rivate translated Leader the Cabinet Statuto, the 

not Berlin; Supilo’s name was Frano; the Bocche Cattaro and 
the Bojana are mis-spelt. Zagreb left its Italian form. 


The University Changing World: Symposium. Edited 
and Prys. 1932. 224 pp. 
Milford. 7s. 6d. 


book, planned and prepared International Student Ser- 
vice, consists surveys, different writers, the existing con- 
ditions and future prospects University education six different 
Professor Ernest Barker writes Great Britain, Monsieur 
Bouglé France, Dr. Doerne Germany, Professor Fantini 
Italy, Professor Pinkevitch Russia and Dr. Flexner and Mr. Clarence 
Shedd the United States. Professor Dietrich von Hildebrand con- 
tributes chapter the conception Catholic University, and Dr. 
Kotschnig, most valuable introduction, analyses the opinions put 
forward his contributors and endeavours find them answer 
the question whether the Universities the world will ever again 
fundamentally united one idea knowledge and common 
ideal 

The book was well worth doing, although the contributors not 


seem have asked themselves the same questions, and the result 


symposium only limited sense, and not the sense real 
exchange views, which would certainly have been animated, had 
been possible. From the point view information alone 
useful book. Professor Barker’s chapter British Universities 
this respect particularly good, and Dr. Flexner brief and pungent 
and Mr. Shedd informative and soberly hopeful about the United 
States. Monsieur Bouglé obviously apprehensive the increasing 
tendencies French Universities, and Dr. Doerne 
gives full account the problems with which the German Univer- 
sities find themselves confronted. 

Each country has its own problems, but notable that with 
the exception Russia and Italy the problem numbers vary- 
ing degrees common all. has not yet become formidable 
Great Britain, which had lot arrears make up, although Pro- 
fessor Barker speaks British University which Professor has 
over 1000 students taking the same course France 
the present rate increase there will seven years number 
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University students three times great before the War. Ger. 
many’s University students, which numbered 59,000 1914, stood 
99,500 1930, and the number unemployed graduates for 1934 
estimated roughly 90,000. difficult give comparable 
figures for the United States, but the full-time College and University 
students are stated number nearly million. 

These figures should, and doubtless will, provoke some disquieting 
reflections. perhaps great matter that the scarcity value” 
and social prestige attaching university education should now 
radically reduced. matter grave concern how the purposes 
University, they have hitherto been conceived, can for. 
warded when the numbers dealt with are these proportions, 
for, Professor Dibelius has said, mass study incompatible with 
the idea And the social and economic 
are even more grave. many more déclassés, many more rebels 
our says Monsieur Bouglé; and are reminded the 
mass inflammatory, revolutionary material and social 
embitterment heaping themselves now German Universities, 

Only two these chapters—those dealing with the Fascist 
State and Soviet Russia—do miss any doubts the aim and 
objective the University any preoccupation with the problem 
numbers. mere coincidence that Italy and Russia 
there should be, for good evil, experimentation and change Uni- 
versity government and ideals which are revolutionary the full sense 
the word. Professor Fantini’s eloquent, even lyrical, article 
Fascist ideals practice will interest those who are curious the 
meanings which can given the word Professor Pinke- 
vitch avoids the word when explains that, recent regulations, 
the head the University director who responsible exactl 
the same way director controls, and responsible for, the wor 
The total number students higher education, 
technical and professional schools, and Workers’ Faculties” 
estimated two millions, but the need for skilled workers, imbued 
with the needful political spirit, said indeed tremendous.” 

DELLER. 


The Life and Letters Lord Macaulay. his nephew, the 
TREVELYAN. 1932. Two vols., 475 vili 476 pp. 
ford. 2s. each vol. 

Macaulay. Bryant. 1932. vol. 190 pp. Peter 
Davies, Ltd. 5s. 


latest addition the series called The World’s Classics 
Sir George Trevelyan’s Life Macaulay, originally published 1876. 
welcome not only cheap edition famous biography, but 
also because possesses merits which other editions lack. The first 
edition had index, and there was none the popular edition pub- 
lished 1886. This new edition has admirable index, very com- 
plete and full, for which all readers either the Life the History will 
grateful. 
There are also various additions the text the original bio- 

hy. the preface the second edition Sir George Trevelyan 
tho supplementary material which had reached him the 


gra 


shape anecdotes, reminiscences and letters, but specified only the 
letter Sir William Stirling Maxwell, which printed (see vol. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS LORD MACAULAY 


48, 110 this edition). later re-issues some appendices were 
added. Appendix this edition contains letter describing Macau- 
speech the Anti-Slavery meeting 1824, when, Wilberforce 
said, won his Another contains the recollections 
pookseller Macaulay’s purchases old books. But the most 
expansion the Life, the addition chapter xvi. This 
the thin volume published Sir George 1907 Mar- 
ginal Notes Lord Macaulay,” and these comments the writer’s 
favourite authors, the natural expressions his feelings and thoughts 
the moment, complete the portrait the man. Professor 
Trevelyan justly says his too brief preface that the interest 
the biography derived part from the double thread literature 
and politics 

The discussion their relative attractions pp. 408-10, the essence 
the book, for Macaulay’s whole life was comment that theme. His merits 
and defects historian derive from the fact that his mind was immersed 
politics and letters, History was not then pure science, apart from the political 
and literary life the country. 


Mr. Bryant’s Macaulay will serve substitute for Sir George 
Trevelyan’s Life the case people who have little time, and want 
short book. will supply them with spirited and well-balanced 
the successive stages Macaulay’s career and the dif- 
ferent sides his character. others will interest supple- 
ment the larger book. shows independent judgment, and 
utilises its limited number pages some fresh evidence. The 
generosity Mr. Trevelyan has placed Mr. Bryant’s disposal 
the eleven volumes Macaulay’s journals, and collection his letters 
the library Trinity and Sir Charles Trevelyan has allowed 
him the marginal notes Macaulay’s books Wallington. 
careful reader will find examples the skill with which Mr. Bryant 
has used these opportunities. For instance, there the story 
Macaulay’s early love affair, which still tradition the Trevelyan 
family,” though was only faint shadow that tender passion 
(p. 57). 

The remarkable letter (pp. friend the United States, 
the perils American democracy, written the ’fifties, illustrates the 
conservative side Macaulay’s opinions his later years, and Mr. 
Bryant elsewhere points out that combated both Radicalism and 
Toryism, and was throughout consistent Whig (p. 27). 

Inthe Essays Macaulay’s political partisanship often apparent, and 
itisequally evident the History. part Mr. Bryant’s chapter 
the History devoted criticism. points out Macaulay’s errors 
the characters some great men, and his too hasty generalisations 
about certain classes men. attributes these faults too much 
reliance journalists and pamphleteers the time, and ignorance 
contemporary correspondence. certain extent this true. 
Macaulay did not examine the value his authorities carefully 
should have done, but also necessary remember that eighty 
years ago much the evidence now available was not accessible. 
Moreover, many questions and many events which the labours later 

rians have made clear were then doubtful obscure. Conse- 
quently the value the various parts Macaulay’s History varies 
the evidence possessed, with the aid could derive from 
previous writers. 

The reign James was comparatively easy. Macaulay had 
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fairly adequate authorities; had also the narrative Sir James 
Mackintosh and the help his MS. collections. The reign William 
was much more difficult. The military and diplomatic history the 
European coalition against Louis had not then been elucidated 
series historians from the archives the states concerned. When 
Kemble criticised Macaulay for passing lightly over foreign 
answered that grubbing German archives would have doubled 
his labour, and that his view our continental relations was generally 
(Trevelyan’s Life, 365). His excuse was reasonable 
enough, but since recognised the limitations his knowledge, 
should have been less certain about the correctness his 
Both the military and the naval history the war have been made 
much clearer since Macaulay wrote, and omitted the history the 
English colonies during the period altogether, excepting the Darien 
affair. 

February 1849, after the publication his first two volumes, 
Macaulay surveyed the task that still lay before him. will first set 
myself know the whole subject get, reading and travelling, 
full acquaintance with William’s reign. reckon that will take 
eighteen months Then computed that writing the story 
would demand two years more, and revising and printing third: 
all four and half years. under-estimated the time his work 
required. took him till the end 1855 get down 1697 and the 
close the six and half instead four and half years. 
happily had miscalculated his own strength too. Mr. 
last chapter traces the decay Macaulay’s health during the last 
seven years his life, and tells the painful story simply and 
pathetically. Taken whole the book gives good portrait. 

was misfortune that Macaulay delayed long begin his 
History. planned 1838, and spent the next seven years 
politics and reviewing. Then became uneasy. begin,” 
wrote 1845, fear the fate poor Mackintosh. Unless make 
some strenuous exertion shall, like him, pointed out man who 
began build and was not able finish.” That this fate ultimately 
befell him was our misfortune well his own. 


SHORT NOTICES 


History Stories for the Book Stories the Cave Men. 
Book More Stories the Men very long ago, West, 
illustrated Cyrus Hall (Collins Clear Type Press, 6d. each), are 
presumably meant used readers, and for this their type and 
illustrations are well suited. 

The first deals with the life man the Stone Age, and the familiar 
device story told boy and girl old gentleman employed. 
The second volume continuation the first, and carries the 
narrative through the Neolithic, Bronze and Iron Ages. 

The books describe simply and clearly such primitive activities 
hunting, fire-making and the manufacture houses, clothes, pottery, 
etcetera; and the suggestions for handwork are sometimes good, 
specially the paper-folding problems; though difficult see the 
educational value modelling box matches plasticine. The 
illustrations Cyrus Hall are interesting, and not too elaborate; 
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but the spite the editing the volumes Mr. 
Peate, the National Museum Wales, often deplorable. 

The assumptions made comparing ancient with modern con- 
ditions even among primitive peoples are generally unwarrantable 
and even when writing for small children well not make such 
mistakes credit people, The Cave Men,” with flint 
mining (pace Mr. Leslie and the production barbed and 
tanged arrowheads, nor make them live caves shared with bats 
big small dogs,” species unknown Pleistocene 
How does Mr. West feel certain that River Drift men used bark string, 
that they went fishing little companies, armed with long 
Why Glastonbury curvilinear pottery ascribed the 
Swiss Neolithic Lake villages, and illustrated Bronze Age pottery 
Why, again, hill fort illustrated inverted basin sort 
saucer, with chalky soil piled make wall the outer 
side the ditch, which was lined with sharp stakes are told 
that primitive huts were made from fallen branches fir trees, when 
the picture shows cabin built excellently carpentered logs 

useless enumerate more errors, but difficult see why 
text-books containing howlers that one would tolerate histo 


interesting contrast between two methods introducing small 
children Ancient History may obtained comparing Laurence 
Housman’s and Marten’s the Ages and Stories Greece, 
Rome and the East (Blackwell, Oxford, 8d. and 9d.) with 
Katharine Murray’s Gates Horn and Ivory and Where All Roads 
(Collins, and 2s. 3d.). Both series conform the Board 
Education’s suggestion that younger the children, the stronger 
should the romantic but while Messrs. Housman and 
Marten are content re-tell simple language the traditional tales 
the past, Miss Murray has aimed rationalisation and historical 
Her stories sometimes for example, Wonderful 
Cretan Palace,” told with one eye Sir Arthur Evans, definitely 
inferior, story, The Ship Black Through the 
Ages, and children between the ages seven and eleven the story 
certainly the thing. Both series, especially Miss Murray’s, devote 
some space pre-history and the ancient east, and here again their 
methods differ. Thus Messrs. Housman and Marten are content with 
straightforward description the Altamira Caves, lake-village 
and Stonehenge, while Miss Murray invents string fictitious char- 
acters, from among whom Little Bright Eyes, the Cave Boy, might 
easily spared. When she reaches Greek history she displays, 
addition one two minor errors, unaccountable prejudice against 
Alexander the Great. His own did not have bow down 
and worship him,” and tendencious say that his was not the 
best kind and that was not really even happy 
Where All Roads Led better balanced, but Muhammad would 
have been worthier representative Islam than Haroun-al-Raschid, 
and pity, since Miss Murray evidently aims accuracy, that her 
story Hannibal insists much the exploded legend the Barcid 
does not explain why was necessary reach Italy land 
and gives the wrong reason for the refusal besiege Rome. The 
illustrations both Miss Murray’s books are copious but insipid 
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comparison with the line-drawings from ancient objects 
and Marten: for example, nearly all the small boys depicted, such 
the infant Hannibal and Tiberius Gracchus, are the same. There 
not much choose between the photographs which supplement the 
drawings both series; they are probably good could expected 
the price. Each Miss Murray’s stories followed questions 
and exercises set Miss Madeley: these seem demand 
abnormal skill draughtsmanship and modelling. Their place 
taken the other series occasional playlet verses, which 
also seem little old for children under they are any 
rate more difficult than the stories. 

come children between the ages eleven and fifteen with 
Miss Gadd’s Ancient Civilisations: Part The People the 
Ancient East, 2720 B.c.; Part The Greeks and Romans, 
2000 250 (Ginn, 2s. Book Senior Course, the Hig. 
tory series, edited Dr. Firth). The volume the form 
continuous narrative, intended for silent reading, each part covering 
half year’s work. Once again are introduced set 
fictitious characters, from little Memphis, the time Menkaura, 
the highly idealised Spartan boy, Lysippus. This method tends 
towards rather irritating brightness, which could probably dis. 
pensed with this age, whatever may necessary for children under 
eleven. The need for originates the decision allot slightly over 
half the total space the volume the Egypt, and 
Babylon, and dismiss the whole Greek and Roman history 120 
pages. Even admitted that the inspired maunderings little 
and Alla, the guide Ur, are higher educational value for children 
this age than the quarrels the Greek city-states Roman con- 
stitutional detail, least arguable that classical life and literature 
should claim half much space again they receive. Whatever 
may thought potted and antiquarianism rival 
the elements history, few impartial readers would deny that 
cover the transition from Pericles Philip four pages quick work. 
But given the limitations space and subject Miss Gadd does well. 
She both lively and, general, accurate, though she guilty 
lapse now and then: thus the description elderly senators 
making their way the meeting the Senate conveys 
misleading impression the nature and functions the fifth-century 
Athenian Boulé. the Roman section, again, the peculiarly disturbed 
period around 250 makes that curious date choose for 
detailed description the Roman Peace, while the account the visit 
Britain the same chapter quite unhistorical expatiating 
Londinium the exclusion all other Romano-British sites, notably 
Camulodunum and Verulamium. There similar error the 
Teacher’s Book, (2s. 6d.), which accompanies this volume. Its 
Historical Notes, for the teacher’s benefit, are usually concise and 
scholarly, but Walter Leaf’s toll theory, which given (without 
acknowledgment) the undisputed historical origin the Trojan 
War, now fairly generally abandoned. Besides these notes, the 
Teacher’s Book contains extracts from ancient sources, lists books 
(which might well have included prices) for further reading, exercises 
for the pupils, and detailed instructions for the use the 
volume. the whole most efficient compilation, and the two 
books together, wisely used, should make excellent introduction, 
spite the oriental weighting, Ancient and even, intended, 
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Modern History. should added that the illustrations, which are 
nearly all the work Mr. and Mrs. Jarrett, reproduce ancient objects, 
and drawings with unfailing clarity and excellence. B.S. 


Sketches History (Murray, 2s. 6d.) Miss Netta Syrett 
has presumably attempted write book for the class library for 
reading for children thirteen fifteen, as, after brief 
mention the legacies Greece and Rome, she gives five essays 
the Mahometan conquests and the Moors Spain, the Empire the 
end the Investiture Contest (with brief epilogue subsequent 
history), the Feudal System and Chivalry (including the Crusades, the 
Religious Orders, the Aristocracy and the Troubadours), the Renais- 
sance, and the French Revolution. Whatever merit the book might 
have completely vitiated Miss Syrett’s sentimental romanticism, 
and her astonishing inaccuracy and perversity. Augustine Hippo 
and Augustine Canterbury are confused 17). The Eastern 
Emperor, are told, wielded only spiritual rule (p. 18); Byzantium 
1197 was “the last Christian stronghold the East—a Christian 
island surrounded all sides sea Mohammedanism (p. 61), 
Absolute monarchy England was the creation Elizabeth 
rather than any her immediate predecessors successors.” 
Everything European history attributed the Moors and the 
Romance,” luxury, trade, metal-work, troubadours, 
the Renaissance. Hobbes’ famous epigram the 
Papacy transferred the Empire and attributed Gibbon; even 


Many and varied are the qualifications needed for the difficult 
task history for children. The incidents narrated have 
memorable and significant, the impression the period left 
the whole book should adequate, the illustrations should suitable 
and, far possible, accurate. 

History Stories tell, first series, Ketelbey (Harrap, 
6d.), book written for grown-ups, either parents teachers, 
tell and consists thirty-three detached episodes 
English History from the first landing Julius Cesar the execution 
Sir Thomas More, with appendix twenty-six pages notes 
the stories will appeal either children their elders: they are 
difficult for young children read even hear read, while 
they are too ingenuous and patronising satisfy most adults. Many 
hoary legends are here ventilated once more, rarely with any hint 
the weakness the evidence which they rest. Alfred and 
the cakes, the general belief the imminent end the world the 
year 1000 the preaching Peter the Hermit against the Turks 
important cause the all present, while the occasional 
quotations from original sources are seldom felicitous. The Danelaw 
Tuck (p. 102) associated with Robin Hood who lived during the 
Richard and (p. 227), Stephen Langton divided the 
Bible “into (p. 124), John sign the Charter,” 
vhich copies still remain us” (p. 128), Gregory the Great 

from 540 604 (p. 219). may seem pedantic 
out blemishes this sort simple book but 
they are hardly ever essential the narrative and detract from its 
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value. There only one illustration, imaginative picture 
Taillefer the battle Hastings. 

more straightforward sketch The March History: Book 
From the Beginnings the end the Middle Ages, 
(McDougall’s Educational Co., 2s. 4d.), which has the advantage 
beginning with and describing life the stone and 
bronze ages, continuing more less chronological order the 
end the fifteenth century. The arrangement, partly episodes, 
partly subjects such the Church, travel, the towns, play, 
merchants and trade, not very satisfactory, while spite 
the whole book seems the reviewer too abstract and 
too much concerned with economic and commercial history 
certain very wide appeal. Young readers, surely, are still attracted 
movement, persons and happenings, and these there all too 
The illustrations, chiefly line, are often highly imaginary 
else distinctly commonplace. 

altogether different note struck Histories: Book 
Stories the Middle Ages, Laurence Housman and Marten 
(Blackwell, 2s.). This shorter than either the two previously 
mentioned, containing only some 150 pages; but every page 
delight. Clear and interesting writing, carefully chosen illustrations 
and good proportions the whole and the parts are outstanding 
characteristics. history naturally occupies most the space, 
but are also told with charming simplicity and directness the story 
Telemachus, St. Benedict and St. Scholastica, Charlemagne, St. 
Francis, Marco Polo, Dante and Joan Arc. There are four original 
poems, and play, The Burghers which many teachers 
are certain produce. could have spared the over-exploited 
tale Rahere and St. Bartholomew’s hospital for more about the 
fifteenth century, but this small matter. The series should prove 
striking success the other volumes reach the sustained high standard 


Miss modestly protests that her Makers 
Scotland (Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d.), should used only 
supplementary reading-book conjunction with text-book 
dealing with the History Scotland whole. really 
excellent little introductory history Scotland, written with great 
charm and vivacity, and displaying scholarship and insight that 
found too seldom books this class. One could find better 
history-book put into the hands Scottish child nine ten. 
The story Scotland, the author sees it, not the orthodox record 
battle, murder, sudden death; she passes over silence many 
the familiar assassinations and military disasters that she may 
tell about the normal life ordinary people castle, field, and 
place. She makes skilful use folk-lore and legend give additional 
colour her narrative, though she usually careful distinguish 
between fact and fantasy. Usually, but not always: she seems 
unaware that much Blind Harry’s Wallace has been conveyed 
from Barbour’s Brus, and accept without question both the eval 
legends about St. Kentigern and some modern heresies about St. 
Ninian. One two other slips have noticed: Henry VIII, for 
example, invaded France, not 1512, but 1513; the fate the 
fleet which sailed France the same year not mystery Patrick 
Hamilton was burned, not front St. Andrew’s Castle, but before 
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the gateway St. Salvator’s College. But the child who lucky 
enough introduced the history his country through this 
delightful book will have wonderfully little unlearn later years. 

ter Miss Scott-Moncrieff’s gold and cramoisie comes the utili- 
tarian hodden-gray Mr. William Edwards. His Notes Scottish 
History (Rivingtons, 3s.) undisguised cram book, careful digest 
the histories Hume Brown and Andrew Lang, and some other 
secondary authorities. quite well done, and will, doubt, 
prove very present help time trouble many harassed 
examinee. ‘The earlier sections the book are weak, for here Mr. 
Edwards’ guides themselves walk with uncertain footsteps. The 
references constitutional history, too, are inadequate and some- 
times misleading Mr. Edwards seems assert, page 67, that the 
Committee Articles was composed solely burgh representatives, 
and that was nominated the King, and confuse, page 79, 
the fifteenth-century with the Court Session founded 


Goop editions Suetonius’ Lives the Caesars have long been 
desideratum. This want has now been met large measure 
Professor Mooney’s book, Suetoni Tranquilli Vita Caesarum. 
Libri Domitian) (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) which embraces 
the later six the twelves Lives. His volume provides Latin text, 
English translation, full commentaries, critical analysis Sueto- 
nius’ historical method, and repertory his peculiarities vocabulary 
and grammar. should prove considerable value students 
Silver Age but will make its chief appeal historians, 
reason the admirably complete notes all points interest them. 
These notes are written with full knowledge the other ancient 
writers who cover the same ground, and very extensive acquaintance 
with the relevant modern literature, special praise due Mr. 
clear and accurate explanations constitutional points, and 
dissertations the many passages relating Roman private life 


The following suggestions points detail are offered for possible use 
second edition. 
French galbe, convex curve. Cnaeus Lentulus.—The praenomen Lucius, 
which Mr. Mooney would substitute here, made certain the Fasti Consulares 
(Corp. Lat. 2nd ed. famine price 100 denarii per 
standard price 3-5 denarii should quoted. 
Otho. Octavius plainly slip for Octavianus. 
tained that poisoned Claudius. The 60,000 troops who 
entered Rome with Vitellius were probably not over and above the 76,000 Valens, 
and Caecina, but included large proportion these general’s forces. 
The year Catulus’ consulship was 78, not 
espasian. Spoletium was not enfranchised the so-called 
Lex Julia Municipalis (which was not enfranchising act), but another Lex 
Julia Vespasian’s recension the Senate.—Full details about 
the personnel Vespasian’s Senate have been given Steck Klio, Beiheft 10. 
treasury deficit £340,000,000.—This defies explanation. The highest 
accumulation the imperial treasury did not exceed £27,000,000. 
reading £34,000,000 (quadragies for plainly 
Tesserae. For full treatment these, give reference 
Klio Beiheft The books burnt the street fighting 
Alexandria were probably not the great Museum Library, but quay- 
side dump (T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic, 487-9.) 
Mr. Mooney gives throughout value the This holds good 
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15s.) traces its history from the fifth century 1870. Some his 
conclusions arouse criticism. Have the Italians humour akin 
the the “humanists think Latin”? true 
that nearly all politicians agreed agree with Machiavelli’s realism” 
Were the Renaissance ladies more educated than modern 
Was Rome again the caput the sixteenth 
thinks the Renaissance less pagan than usually imagined, though 
admits the opportunism many humanists and the lowering the 
moral tone, and considers the English kings more scrupulous than 
the Italian despots. Residents Rome know that Roman 
Church was her outward organisation and 
tion Italian, but surely the Italians are less religious than the 
and Slovenes. Students Balkan history will agree that historical 
right not right but merely fact,” and there are shrewd remarks upon 
the material efficiency dictatorship and the moral advantages 
where Italians, the fifteenth—and twentieth— 
centuries did not care much for political life,” the former system was 
the result. The combination scepticism with love eloquence 
the Italian character strong men Italy are rarely 
silent. the seventeenth century “freedom” for Italians meant 
freedom from French Spanish rule. Venice shown have pro- 
duced the first newspapers and thé first opera. Rome have never 
been commercial manufacturing city,” the Austrian rule the 
best the eighteenth century, and Modena material 
paradise and mental hell Italy the nineteenth. Occasional slips 
English and the abuse long quotations are defects thoughtful, 
comprehensive and impartial study, based wide reading. 


Poéme sur Louis Pieux Epitres roi Pépin (Paris: Champion, 
fr. sewn, fr. bound) form interesting addition the useful 
series Les Classiques France Moyen Ermol- 
dus wrote (c. 826) courtier and cleric, pleading for recall from 
exile, and his verses are panegyric rather than historical. Yet they 
are valuable the historian. Besides few scraps information, 
otherwise unknown and probably authentic, the general form the 
work interesting. Even the long impossible speeches which the 
author attributes the Emperor Louis and others give some 
insight into the peculiar theocratic ideas Carolingian kingship. 
Ermoldus was great classical scholar (he makes two persons out 
Tullius Vergil and Ovid simply provide him with storehouses 
whence can fill his awkward poems with inept quotations; but 
represents the culture the Carolingian court Aquitaine. 
translation seems faithful the obscure original, and the 
introduction and historical notes are excellently done. 
appendix gives the reader idea Ermoldus’s plagiarisms, 
signalling all the passages which the words earlier writer 


the silver sesterce the Republic. The imperial brass sesterce was tariffed 
the aureus and therefore passed for 

For personal descriptions emperors general reference should 
Bernoulli, Rémische vol. and for coins Galba, Otho, 
vol Mattingly’s Catalogue Roman Imperial Coins the Brit 
which more accessible than the obsolescent works Eckhel 
Cohen. 
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Peter Abailard (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.) 
more interest theology than history. The author, Mr. 
Sikes, has made very careful study not only the life Abelard, 
far known, but also his works, some which have been 
light since 1883 when Deutsch published what has 
remained till now the standard work this subject. The narrative 
part the book occupies only sixty pages and gives sober account 
career which the most romantic part the least important. 
The rest the book aims placing Abelard the history logical 
and theological thought. The famous Sic Non deposed from its 
fancied importance moral solvent and shown revival, and 
not actually the first, the Aristotelian method the summarising 
existing knowledge and the statement basis for 
further investigation. Mr. Sikes’s chapter Abelard’s logical theories 
contains much which will new English readers, and particularly 
interesting that establishes Abelard’s position that 
Aristotelian realist, the first the schoolmen hold that view 
universals which was subsequently taught Aquinas and still 
dominates the Oxford school The point the more interest- 
ing Abelard had not access the full Corpus Aristotle, and yet 
arrived the same conclusion his better equipped successor. His 
views the Trinity and Creation and the Atonement are 
diligently reviewed, and seems clear from Mr. Sikes’s showing that 
the charges Sabellianism brought against him were unfair. Still, 
equally plain that his intellectualism must have been supremely 
distasteful St. Bernard. 

Mr: Sikes’s Appendixes, the chronology Abelard’s works 
and the Aristotelian translations known him, will found most 
useful any reader who seeks check for himself the validity 
the conclusions reached the author. Like many other modern 
books, this one contains appreciative preface from distinguished 
May suggested without offence—for the preface 
pleasantly and modestly written—that such compliments the 
should be, frequently Elizabethan times, sonnet 
orm 


life and character Arnold Brescia, owing also the 
inadequacy documentary sources, present problems which have 
attracted well baffled historians; their works have not seldom 
been affected current political opinions, and the unbiassed and 
well-informed survey which Mr. Greenaway has provided his Arnold 
Brescia (Cambridge University Press, 8s. 6d.) welcome. 

has relied, course, upon the same sources that his predecessors 
had exploited before him, and could not add the factual information 
already possessed, but working out carefully the historical and 
intellectual conditions which Arnold lived, has been enabled 
give lucid account the activities the Brescian monk far 
they can ascertained. Arnold’s connection with Abailard and 
the consequent enmity St. Bernard are rightly given prominence. 
historians particular have chiefly considered Arnold 
agitator; Mr. Greenaway, the contrary, convinced that 

participation the Brescian revolt and the-Roman revolution 

Mr. Sikes uses language which might lead careless reader sup- 


confused the difference between Aristotle and Plato with that 
Roscelin and Abelard. 
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was consequence his religious convictions, and that was rimarily 
religious agitator whom circumstances led into the field militant 
politics. two controversial points Mr. Greenaway, though refrain. 
ing from expressing definite opinions, shows clearly which side would 
inclined favour: these are the influence the Patarinic 
Arnold’s views, and the connection the with 
Arnold. 

Mr. Greenaway is, doubt, right holding that consider 
sacraments invalid when the celebrating priest was unworthy, and 
press for apostolic poverty, was position far less daring and decisive 
than Arnold’s, but thinks that philosophical subtleties may well 
have been outside the scope the agitator, who appears have never 
felt the need embodying his beliefs treatise. And fanatical 
followers the monk are occasionally mentioned contemporary 
sources the views which are later ascribed the Arnoldists are not 
far removed from his the Arnoldists appeared soon after his death 
and regions where his followers may well expected have come 
from as, finally, other Arnold known who might assumed 
have originated the sect, the connection would seem reasonably 
Ifthe hero many romance and famous tragedy 
loses much his forceful personality Mr. Greenaway’s rather 
colourless treatment, his work, thanks its extreme prudence and 
careful information, real use. 


Miss describes her book Nature and the 
Effect the Heresy the Fraticelli (Manchester University Press, 
the notice English and she shows wide acquaintance with 
the voluminous and scattered lucubrations Cardinal Ehrle, Father 
Oliger and others whose names are better known the student 
Franciscan literature than the general historian. She traces the 
history the Fraticelli from its beginnings Brother Leo and the 
Spirituals its conclusion the fifteenth century, distinguishing 
between the followers Angelo Clareno and those Michael 
Cesena and Occam. She also gives careful summaries, partly based 
manuscript material, the teaching Angelo Clareno, Olivi, and 
Ubertino Casale. there was single sect Fraticelli, but 
somewhat disconnected series movements within the 
Franciscan order, has been impossible for Miss Douie write 
simple and lucid narrative, and her chapters contain good deal 
repetition, and are somewhat confusing read. Her book will always 
have value work reference, for full information not 
easily accessible elsewhere and deserves fuller index than she has 
given it. The proof-reading also might better, though the unusual 
forms and “Codex Magliabecchiana” seem 
deliberate, they each occur more than once. 


detailed study family which rose some position 
France the fifteenth century, sur Bourgeoisie Moyen-Age, 
Une famille Tabellions Royaux, Carolus Barré (Paris Champion, 
fr.) offers nothing outstanding importance the historian, but 
has the interest which often attaches family histories, and the reader 
closes the book with the feeling that would like know more. 
not get much light the duties the tabellions royaux, the 
book gives intimate picture the social life the time, particularly 
the town Compiégne during very troubled period. There 
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journeys, banquets, receptions, plague epidemics, with some 
indication that half-hearted attempts were being made clean the 
streets, echoes great battles, and much evidence hardship and 
misery. Some interesting details are given legal procedure and the 
has added documents, pedigrees, and good deal heraldic 
material. 

Much space occupied with the litigation which arose concerning 
the payment taxes two members the family who claimed 
exemption the plea nobility. The plea was disregarded, they 
were assessed, and execution was levied their goods. The litigation 
lasted for nine years, and, except that ended unfortunately for the 
Kerromps (both the original litigants were then dead), details the 
final stages are forthcoming. Some particulars are given the 
expenses one inquiry which arose out the proceedings, and they 
bear any relation the costs the whole suit, the amount public 
and private money expended must have been prodigious and out all 
proportion the amount involved—another example the adage 
“un mauvais arrangement vaut mieux qu’un bon 


None will question the special fitness Professor Hannay 
edit the Acts the Lords Council Public Affairs, 1501-1554 
(Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office; but many must regret 
that for reasons speed and economy has been thought necessary 
part calendar, and best selection. This departure from 
the older plan printing the Acta Dominorum not the less 
perturbing when find that matters not included these selections 
can sufficiently important mentioned the Introduction. 
Surely the Lords Commissioners H.M. Treasury might have 
authorised least Index Nominum Locorum respect the 
omitted entries. 

Apart from the corrections and additions which this volume will 
enable the Scots historian make his copy the Acts the 
Parliaments Scotland, great interest and importance 
reason the light thrown the constitutional and legal practice 
the period—a light somewhat obscured for many students the 
absence glossary legal terms—and Mr. Hannay’s account 
the relations between Parliament, the Session, and the Council 
extremely helpful. From the record clear that separation 
function was not course planned but was forced upon 
the executive pressure events, while the difficulties the infant 
College Justice before its establishment upon more less per- 
manent and satisfactory footing provide instructive commentary 
the straitness Scotland’s resources the sixteenth century,—a 
topic further illustrated the troubled relations between the Papacy 
and the National Government, the friction arising mainly from the 
the latter clerical nomination, and the enjoyment tem- 
during vacancies. The basis claim occasion stated 
with refreshing, means disarming, frankness. 

Not the least important merit the volume are the extracts 
which refer the continuance feudal military custom side side 
the development mercenary royal force, for they afford 
considerable information regarding process which Scotland was 
later time than was most western countries. Furthermore, 
the commercial problems the period and the beneficial changes 
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which the practical secularisation monastic lands brought 
poverty-stricken system agriculture are themselves subjects 
regarding which every scrap information valuable. 

While the content the record real importance and the 
volume therefore most welcome, must deplore the restrictions 
officially imposed upon its compiler; his selection, are satisfied, 
but nothing short complete and generous calendar, 
east, can regarded adequate printed presentation the 
manuscripts this series. 


Miss Emma Philip Sidney (Allen and Unwin, 
16s.) written style which aims being and 
adopts tone certainty which the available evidence 
many points scarcely justifies, and its pages are disfigured 
astonishing number exclamation marks. the whole, however, 
once one has learned substitute perhaps everywhere for doubt- 
less,” the matter proves more accurate than the manner would 
lead one expect, although there little this book which has not 
already appeared more sober garb Professor Wallace’s 
Life Sidney. Sidney’s attitude the great problems international 
politics his day discussed considerable length, and with 
detachment which allows justice done the views the Queen 
and Burghley. Due emphasis placed upon the influence during 
his youth the St. Bartholomew massacre and Hubert Languet’s 
teaching, and Miss Denkinger suggests that during the last year 
two his life was, like Walsingham, drawing away from Leicester 
towards Burghley. The main concern, however, with the personal, 
might almost said the psychological, aspect Sidney’s career, 
For this, welcome evidence found Astrophel and Stella,” but 
one penalty such method that serious attempt made 
estimate the importance his literary work. His poems are freely 
quoted. Among minor points, Sidney’s contemporaries Shrewsbury 
school can hardly have been familiar with Holinshed’s Chronicle ten 
twelve years before the first edition appeared (p. 18). scarcely 
true that Rizzio was murdered whilst clinging Mary Stuart’s skirts 
(p. 29), and there proof that Cartwright encouraged John Stubbe 
publish the Gaping Gulphe (p. 144). That there were only 700 
scholars Oxford seems under-statement (p. 38). Finally, few 
who have tried read the hand-writing Walsingham Sir Roger 
Williams would speak clear hand demanded those un- 
regenerate days (p. 21). 


Oxrorp the Civil War fruitful and fascinating subject 
historian could dream of; but cannot said that Mr. 
Varley’s The Siege Oxford (Milford, 7s. 6d.) does full justice it. 
There wealth material, sufficient reconstruct unusual 
detail the strange story university city converted into garrison 
fortress and emergency capital. And what story could be! 
Besides all the thrills war—wild rumours, the passing armies, 
skirmishes, sorties and sieges, the bustle and scuffles the garrison, 
drilling the quadrangles and parks (so that Wood and his fellow- 
schoolboys could not kept their books New College cloisters), 
the feverish work fortification under the king’s own eye—besides 
this, there was the humming life the overcrowded town, with the 
colleges barracks and magazines, the consequent plagues fire 
and sickness, the undercurrent the citizens’ hostility, the familiat 
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sight grand and royal personages, the more disturbing appearance 
ladies fashion. 

Mr. Varley has sketched the outline the story, but his little book 
lacks fullness, composition and, above all, life. not given 
many paint faithful and glowing picture men and events with 
the genius Macaulay Trevelyan; but this subject that 
does not easily allow its treatment dull. And yet the book 
cannot escape this accusation. The arrangement strange and 
unsatisfactory, involving much repetition; and the information, con- 
yeyed short disconnected paragraphs, lacks sequence and grace. 
Mr. Varley has made interesting selection from the material has 
used, but might with profit have incorporated much more: for 
example, quotes freely from the Oriel records and but little from 
those other colleges. The book will doubt useful teachers 
and students repository information; but the standard history 
Oxford the Civil War remains written. 

One curious slip (p. 81) may noted: was not the Oxford 
raiders who ate the rebels’ venison pasties Thame Vicarage; they 
were safe the oven and provided tasty meal for Anthony Wood 
and his fellow-boarders (A. Clark, The Life and Times Anthony 


Wuen Simon van der Stel, Commander the Dutch East India 
Company’s refreshment station the Cape Good Hope, returned 
from his expedition (August 1685 January 1686) Namaqualand, 
had official report compiled from the rough notes which had 
been taken day day during the journey. This report was forwarded 
the headquarters the Company, and there incorporated the 
Colonial Archives. early date, was abstracted from these 
Archives, and ultimately found its way into the Fagel Collection 
purchased 1802 for Trinity College, Dublin. The manuscript 
now published Professor Gilbert Waterhouse, under the title Simon 
van der Stel’s Journal his Expedition Namaqualand, 1685-1686 
(Longmans, There copy the report the Cape Archives, 
and Theal and other writers South African history have depended 
for their knowledge the expedition the version published 
Francois Valentijn 1726, and reprinted 1916 Dr. Molsbergen. 
Dr. Waterhouse argues convincingly that Valentijn had been supplied 
with earlier draft the original notes, which were subsequently 
abridged form the official report. There are important discrepancies 
between the Valentijn version and the text which Dr. Waterhouse 
now publishes. The publication made form which will delight 
both the serious student and the general reader. The Dutch text 
carefully reproduced preserve the original folio numbers. 
English translation follows. The chief interest the journal 
lies the information recorded the nature the soil, the vegeta- 
tion and the rainfall the coastal region which stretches north from 
Van der Stel was competent botanist, with some know- 

mining engineering. The object the expedition was 


investigate the area beyond the Olifants River. The reports rich 
deposits copper proved accurate, but van der Stel was dis- 
find the region largely inaccessible from the sea. 

The report was accompanied seventy-two drawings animals 
and plants, here handsomely reproduced with notes identification 
the editor the most competent authorities. 
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TREVELYAN was happily inspired when 
decided reprint Letters v1, vu, and Bolingbroke’s Letters 
the Study and Use History under the title Bolingbroke’s Defence 
the Treaty Utrecht (C.U.P., The book contains more than 
defence that treaty, for the first half devoted résumé 
English history prior the death William III. The first letter 
contains brief but shrewd analysis the state Europe the time 
the Reformation and prior the Peace the Pyrenees; the second 
letter carries the story far 1688. The last the most interesting 
the three letters, with its penetrating examination English 
policy under William III and Anne. The defence the Treaty 
Utrecht, with which letter vim concludes vigorous Swift’s 
The Conduct the Allies—did not Bolingbroke himself supply Swift with 
his facts more convincing, because written not the 
midst fierce party controversy and for immediate purpose, but 
1735-6, when time had given opportunity for mature reflection, and 
there partisan intent. The difference between Swift and Boling. 
broke’s treatment the subject most marked their respective 
attitudes William III and Marlborough, especially the former, 
Swift refers William slightingly foreigner, whose absorption 
the affairs Holland and military pursuits blinded him England’s 
true interests, which lay upon the sea; but William the hero 
Bolingbroke’s pages—the statesman who pointed out England her 
true policy, and acknowledges that the Tories were misguided their 
factious demand for disarmament after the Treaty Ryswick, 
defiance the King’s advice, and their attacks upon the Partition 
Treaties. 


republication the first four chapters Professor Trevelyan’s 
The England Queen Anne (Longmans, 3s. 
boon all who not possess the complete work. These chapters 
must many the most attractive part classic. Particularly 
are they essential teachers history not only brilliant descrip- 
tion Queen Anne’s England but model what social history 
should be. The picture evoked delicate and significant detail, 
and explained brilliant generalisations which political, religious, 
literary, social and economic factors are skilfully interrelated. The 
illuminating chapter the clergy should read introduction 
not only the age Anne, but the whole eighteenth century 
least. 

One point perhaps worth noting. There was dock 
wall for the East India ships (p. 138). Until the nineteenth century 
these ships depended for anchorage mooring chains and for loading 
and unloading hoys. There was wet dock Rotherhithe, known 
the Howland Great Wet Dock, which was use 1703 and was 
used for the repairing ships. 


scope and content Proceedings and Debates the British 
Parliaments respecting North America, edited Stock [Vol. 
1702-27; Carnegie Institution Washington, $4.00], very valuable 
work, have been indicated previous notices. The present volume 
deals with period which probably less well known than the earlier 
ones. contains parliamentary transactions almost all the 
colonies and colonial trades (although Honduras does not appear, and 
logwood mentioned only footnote). There are some bela 

Reviewed vol. xv. pp. 296, 303-6 (Jan. 1931). 
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papers the Darian colony, and great deal matter the Naviga- 
tion Acts, Customs duties, the Asiento and the Slave Trade. 
Missionaries there solitary entry. How many would there 
similar work colonial debates Parliament for the first quarter 


ass letters, papers, etc., once belonging Johnson’s friend 
Mrs. Thrale, has lately come into the possession the Rylands Library, 
Manchester. Among them her Journal the tour which she and 
Mr. Thrale made France with Johnson and Baretti. published 
for the first time French Journals Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson, 
edited Moses Tyson and Henry Guppy (Manchester University 
Press, Johnson’s Journal had been printed Boswell, but 
here reprinted for purposes comparison. Nine years later, Mrs. 
Piozzi, she then was, revisited France her way Italy, and 
kept journal which was afterwards embodied her Observations and 
Reflections. This also reprinted here its original form for com- 

arison with the earlier record. Mrs. Thrale was good tourist and 
sightseer. Like many other English travellers the eighteenth 
century, she found Paris the whole disagreeable city. The streets 
were narrow, gloomy, and noisy. But she was impressed the 
splendour the churches and palaces. Public Buildings and 
single Strokes Magnificence surely France the Nation and Paris 
isthe Town (p. 138). private houses, too, she was astonished 
the display precious furniture and works art. But, like John- 
son, she thought the French are untidy and uncleanly people. 
Madame Bocages’ Drawingroom stood the Busts Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope and Dryden; the Lady sat Sopha with fine Red 
Velvet Cushion fringed with Gold under her feet, and just over her 
Head Cobweb uncommon Size and, sure, great Antiquity 
(p. 102). was charmed with Marie Antoinette, whom she 
saw several occasions. The Queen far the prettiest Woman 
her own Court, and the King well enough—like another Frenchman 
(p. 125). What interested Mrs. Thrale most were the convents. With 
the help English Catholic friend, Mrs. Strickland, she visited 
large number Paris and elsewhere. less than ten were peopled 
with English nuns, and she wondered how they could all maintained. 
Only one house, that the Poor Clares Rouen, did she find much 
austerity practised. But, the whole, she was attracted. shall 
surely lose heart among these Friars and (p. 121). 

The Introduction gives the reader all the help can want, and the 
Appendix contains letters, some them published for the 


well-known Stirling publisher, Mackay, has printed 
fifth edition The Life Flora Macdonald (3s. 6d.), the Rev. 
Alexander Macgregor, who, like his father before him, was minister 
Kilmuir Skye (the parish which lies Kingsburgh, the home 
the Highland heroine’s husband, and where she was both married and 
died). His historical introduction distinctly perfunctory, and the 
selections poetry with which the book interspersed are 
means impressive. But has value its own, resting upon 
mass oral tradition concerning the Prince’s wanderings after Culloden. 
supplemented essay entitled Flora Macdonald Uist, 
Jolly, written generation later and containing nothing that 
verynew. Though these twosketches may appeal the sentimentalist, 
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they cannot rank high Boswell’s famous account his Tour 
the Hebrides, based upon firsthand information from Flora herself and 
other contemporary Skyemen. 


Mr. Youne contributes pleasant and interesting sketch 
the character and career Gibbon the attractive series brief bio. 
graphies issued Peter Davies volume. The book written 
with point and humour, the story Gibbon’s uneventful life being 
told with nice touch irony, and with keen appreciation the 
entertainment derived from the inability one who was 
become great master English prose write even intelligible English 
his young days Lausanne and from the various stages his 
complex relations with Suzanne (Mme. Necker). The author seems 
rather more interested the man than the historian, but there 
are some good passages Gibbon’s style and his methods work. 
Nothing the book more revealing than the silhouette portrait, said 
have been complete likeness Mr. Gibbon person, face 
and manner, can conceived,” though the stout and stumpy 
figure, with the big head and the snub nose, suggest rather the pompous 
little gentleman who fled ignominiously from his dialetical encounter 
with the younger Pitt, than the most consummate English 


FEW years ago volume Selected Speeches and Docu- 
ments British Colonial Policy (1763-1917) was published The 
World’s series. significant that its sequel, Speeches 
and Documents the British Dominions, 1918-1931: from Self- 
government National Sovereignty (Milford, 2s.), covering less 
than tenth the number years, the longer book the 
two. The editor, Professor Berriedale Keith, has established 
reputation the leading authority constitutional aspects the 
modern British Empire, and his name sufficient guarantee the 
adequacy for its purpose this rather formidable little book. The 
documents are classified under five Imperial War 
Cabinet and the Attainment International Status for the Dominions, 
1918-19; The Imperial Conference, 1921, and the Washington Con- 
ference, 1921-2; The Establishment the Irish Free State and the 
Enactment its Constitution; The Development Internal Sove- 
reignty and Inter-Imperial Equality, 1923-31; and The External 
Relations and Defence the Empire, 1923-31. The up-to-dateness 
the book illustrated the inclusion five documents March- 
April 1932 from the current controversy between President Valera 
and the British Government. There thirty-page index. The 
Introduction contains, along with much else, careful analysis the 
present Constitution the Empire, under ten heads. The author 
remarks, would idle pretend that the existing constitution 
the Empire easily intelligible any degree logical, and the 
task summarising its leading features hampered the existence 
acute divergences view vital issues. has been endeavoured 
the extracts given indicate opposing views.” 


Press, 5s.) short but comprehensive biography one those rare 
Scots who are not austere, canny, cold-blooded, dry, literal and taciturn, 
but altogether the reverse. There are play-actors even Scotland; 
and Thomas Erskine was brother that Lord Buchan who solemnly 
kicked the Edinburgh Review out his front door way protest 
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against its opinions. spite his excellent conduct the last 
impeachment our history, hardly ranks second-rate Lord 
Chancellor, and made great mark either House Parliament. 
But this respect Mr. Lovat-Fraser has perhaps slightly under-rated 
him. took prominent part the House Lords attacking 
the Orders Council, delivering one occasion most effective 
speech. regards the House Commons, the author has himself 
quoted observation Scarlett’s, worthy attention even ex- 
aggerated, his having several times spoken second only Pitt 
Nor has Erskine’s connection with the complicated negotia- 
tions for the formation coalition ministry 1812 been touched. 
But Mr. Lovat-Fraser undoubtedly right devoting the main 
portion his book study his merits advocate—perhaps 
the greatest whom the English bar has ever known. The historian 
the will interested observe the advance which London 
juries have made since Erskine’s time sense humour, together 
with their decadence general intellectual calibre; for, while his 
histrionic appeals the feelings would now altogether fail touch 
the hearts British jurors, his lofty excursions into general history 
and political philosophy would pass clean over their heads. 
lived classic age, even did not know Greek and Latin well, 
and has happily found admirer who also admirer those 
great literatures. Mr. Lovat-Fraser had not been this, would 
not have interpreted Erskine well has done this fascinating 


Mary Wollstonecraft (Milford, 7s. 6d.) the late Mr. James 
left behind what called sketch that gifted and unfortunate 
woman. was well worth publication. The story her life 
told—a story which should studied all who imagine 
that free love going bring happiness anyone—woman par- 
that the chivalrous conventions with which growing 
civilisation has surrounded her helplessness are not worth anything. 
Moreover—and this the most interesting side historian—full 
justice has been done her ideas, which she marvellously an- 
ticipated social and political changes, some which were only com- 
pletely brought into effect more than century after her 


the spring 1810 Metternich, convinced that European peace 
was desirable for Austria, wished end the war between France and 
England. therefore requested Friedrich von Gentz, the famous 
publicist, draw statement the considerations most likely 
British statesmen favour peace. The result was 
Gentz’s Mémoire sur Paix Maritime. Neither Napoleon nor the 
British Cabinet gave any encouragement Metternich’s project, and 
the memoir had effect, although copy found its way into the 
British records and has lately been edited, with introduction, Mr. 
how intelligent expert viewed the affairs Europe the culmination 
Napoleon’s ascendancy. Thus argues that, although im- 
restore negotiation the old balance power, England 
may prudently make peace because her own resources are great enough 
ensure her safety. She cannot save Spain and Portugal from Napo- 
but she can secure the independence their colonies, 
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sad fate the modern Astyanax, Napoleon’s son growing 
among his father’s enemies and cut off his early prime, 
emotion biographer. But The King Rome Mr. MacNair 
Wilson (Peter Davies, 5s.) pitched throughout strain 
ment exalted fatiguing. The Duke Reichstadt lived 
gilded cage, for his grandfather, the Emperor Francis, although 
fond the lad, dreaded the effect which the name Bonaparte might 
have upon the imagination Europe. The Duke died the age 
twenty-one, leaving materials which could judge his capacity, 
impossible say whether would have fulfilled Mr. Wilson’s 
extremely high estimate. That should have idealised his father 
was natural and commendable. this respect could hardly have 
gone beyond Mr. Wilson. Napoleon, are told, hated war and 
admired England. Yet France was doomed receive the Bourbons 
the orders England. Napoleon fell because was the enemy 
international finance and would not raise loans. the bankers 
the City London and their agents sent Napoleon St. Helena 
(p. 109). 


Jovial King the title the Life Jerome, the youngest the 
Bonaparte brothers, written Herr Kircheisen and translated 
Mr. Stenning (Elkin Mathews and Marrot, 12s. 6d.). Jerome 
historic consequence chiefly his career illustrates the 
the Napoleonic system. For Napoleon’s domination Euro 
was necessary that certain territories, while really subject the 
Emperor, should seemingly independent. therefore created 
new kingdoms, but could not prudently bestow them upon any save 
members his own family. would have been rash make men 
like Soult Masséna kings. Napoleon’s kings were be, fact, 
viceroys, obedient, laborious, vigilant and severe. But even his 
brothers, when exalted throne, wished kings indeed, 
independent potentates, and steer their own course. For Jerome 
especially kingship meant unlimited self-indulgence profligate 
expense. disliked the Germans and would not learn the German 
language. The eminent French administrators who came his train 
made valuable reforms, but even they regarded Westphalia place 
exile and returned France soon they could. The Emperor 
lectured Jerome, who paid little attention, for knew that could 
not replaced. The Emperor himself regarded Westphalia chiefly 
reservoir recruits and money. The scandals the Court and 
the oppression the people, narrated Herr Kircheisen, show 
how fast the new dynasty acquired all the vices the old ones. After 
his dethronement Jerome’s life offered small material for history. 
The translator has fallen into one two errors. Reformers” 
presumably means Calvinists,” since opposed Lutheran. 
the war 1809 (p. 182) the Saxons were fighting the French 
side, not the Austrian. 


Mr. Empress Innocence (Heinemann, 7s. 
Life the Empress Marie Louise, better book than its absurd 
title would suggest. not work research, for all the authorities 
cited are print and easily accessible. not free from inaccuracies. 
The Habsburg rulers Tuscany were not kings but Grand Dukes 
(p. 29). The French did not invade Naples 1800, but 

50). Ravage’s estimates character are apt 
Emperor Francis was, doubt, amiable man 
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private life, but politics was hard, greedy and unscrupulous 
his House. Marie Louise will seem many, not the lifelong 
duty here portrayed, but phlegmatic, good-tempered, 
self-indulgent woman who, readily yielding each external influence 
turn, survived shocks that would have crushed more sensitive 
But Mr. Ravage has written lively and interesting biography, 
which will amuse and instruct the general reader. 


perhaps pity that the Sub-title, Preface, and Introduction 
Professor Mason’s book, Paris Commune, Episode the 
History the Socialist Movement (New York, Macmillan, 21s.), should 
proclaim its peculiar point view. doubt the Commune has been 
victimised socialist historians, who have raised from some- 
what insignificant position incident the history France 
into event world-shaking importance, proletarian and socialist 
revolution par excellence, the first real government the working 
class.” There therefore every reason why antisocialist pam- 
should seek prove that this interpretation untenable. 
But sober historian throws suspicion his work starts out 
with the intention disproving thesis; whilst handicaps himself 
focusses attention those things which the socialists emphasise 
attempt compare their interpretation with the 
sees it. This not say that Professor Mason’s investigation has 
historical for appears careful piece work, ade- 
quately documented and its cautious conclusion, that the Commune 
sprang from complication causes—the war, the siege Paris, 
Republicanism, Proudhonism, and Blanquism—will commend itself 
toimpartial students. only that the facts have not been sufficiently 
allowed tell their own tale. 


Wisconsin University has added 
his useful contributions the study British Colonial History 
the Letters from Lord Sydenham Lord John 

ussell (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) which are among the Russell Papers 
the Public Record Office. Some those letters were printed with 
judicious omissions Scrope’s Memoir Sydenham 1843. The 
complete text now made available, but since these private letters add 
substance the official dispatches, they are not the first 
historical importance. Their chief interest personal—e.g. Syden- 
ham’s outspoken comments some Canadian politicians, his initial 
distrust Gibbon Wakefield his intense desire for 
peerage and resentment Melbourne’s inaction the matter, his lack 
with French-Canadians and Americans, his 


1799 Lord Wellesley re-created Hindu sovereignty Mysore 
but the Maharaja proved utterly incapable, much that annexation 
would have been welcomed his subjects. For this reason Lord 
William Bentinck, accordance with the terms the subsidiary 
treaty, placed the country under the direct administration British 
officials, with the result that order was restored. The Administra- 
Mysore under Sir Mark Cubbon (Allen and Unwin, 16s.) Dr. 
Venkatasubba Sastri, who Assistant Professor History 
the University Mysore, has paid high tribute the work 
the British Commission between 1834 and 1861. After describing 
the mal-administration which had been rampant all departments 
under the Maharaja and his worthless favourites, Mr. Sastri proceeds 
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give well-documented account, based the published and 
unpublished records the Government India, the various reforms 
introduced Cubbon and his assistants. Some the 
which Cubbon was faced will realised when remembered 
that even late 1858 was still paying off the arrears the late 
government. Notwithstanding this the total income Mysore, 
which was lakhs rupees the first year his administration, 
had risen lakhs before resigned office 1861. 

All students Indian history will agree with the author that the 
people Mysore owe deep debt gratitude the paramount power 
which has substituted law and order for administrative chaos and 


his Alexander Gordon June 1841-21 February 1931), 
graphy with Bibliography (Manchester University Press, 7s. 
Dr. McLachlan has given vivid picture one who bore small 
part Unitarian education and polemics, and members that 
communion will grateful for the portrait. But the interest 
Alexander Gordon for this journal lies another direction from 
his denominational activities. one our day had acquired such 
wide knowledge the byways Nonconformityin the three kingdoms 
and, fortunately, that knowledge was not allowed die with him. The 
Dictionary National Biography utilised the accumulations which 
otherwise might have perished. contributed fewer than 
720 articles, containing 776 biographies. These and his other contri- 
butions historical research are here listed admirable biblio- 
graphy (pp. 125-86). And was, his biographer points out, the 
last survivor the only two men associated with the dictionary from 
first (p. 66). Two qualities mark his contributions. One 
their scrupulous carefulness. The present writer has found that, 
unlike the work some others the same field, even the will 
stand the most stringent investigation. must have experienced 
constantly what once called delights that glad drudgery 
through which emancipation comes from the prejudices second-hand 
information.” The second his desire share with his readers the 
good things has met with his researches—some refreshing origin- 
ality Scriptural exegesis, some eccentricity phrasing, some pithy 
judgment. One instance may suffice. his biography John 
Bankhead quotes the Rev. William Heron’s description him 
still, his eightieth year, scattering bright wit, sound sense, and 
Dublin particular phrase may have had special appeal, 
for Dr. McLachlan suggests that might have been applied Gordon 
himself. 

fitting that the biographer many should himself have 
found accomplished and understanding biographer. 


Mr. book The Secession Movement, 1860-61 
(Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) admirably clear, fair, and well-documented 
study. Although Mr. Dumond tells the story some very crowded 
months, and inevitably packed with detail, the reader neither 
confused nor wearied with the narration events which have 
obvious bearing upon the argument. While the book admirable for 
its clarity, its outstanding merit, however, its tolerance and justness. 
Mr. Dumond always solicitous fair, and particularly careful 
and this lies his most original contribution, his treatment the 
conservative thinkers the South. finds something peculiarly 
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congenial tracing their strenuous endeavours disunion 
while they yet held passionately the beliefs the South, and 
clearing them from the misrepresentations which they have suffered 
the hands both sides. Their labour secure concerted action 
the South, defeat partisanship congress, and secure national 
convention, and their instrumentality the summons the Washing- 
ton conference February 1861 are the principal theme the book. 
clear that great harm was done the ignorance each section 
the situation the other, and the error each section believing 
what was convenient believe rather than seeking honestly know 
true that the issue was fundamental, and doubtful 
whether either section, however fully might have been informed 
about the other, could have acquiesced the arguments its opponent, 
true also that with more knowledge there might have been 
separation without and Mr. Dumond describes having 
been his constant concern detach himself from the tradition that the 
Civil War was 

The book recommended all who would understand what 
that war was really about, and especially those, any there be, who 
still believe that the South was body obscurantists, the influence 
whose obsolete ideas was best removed from the path progress. 


Relations, 1860-65 (University Pennsylvania 
Press (Milford), careful piece work which Mr. Lynn 
Case avails himself much material, considerable part which 
has but recently been published, produce well-knit story 
for the particular advantage English-speaking readers. The con- 
vention arranging for the withdrawal French troops from Rome 
and for the transferment the capital from Turin Florence was, 
before, during and after its conclusion, the cause and the occasion 
violent internal strife Italy. Three successive Cabinet crises were 
directly caused its complications, and when one recalls that the 
leading were interrupted the sad incident 
Aspromonte, and that riots Turin were only quelled after blood 
was shed, not difficult realise why the early Italian accounts 
the diplomatic discussions were much coloured partisanship. 

France much extraneous feeling became mixed the story 
owing the recoil the September Convention upon the position 
Napoleon and the disaster 1870 which soon followed. But 
publications, particularly those Senator Salata, have 
cleared the air, and placed the account these events upon solid 
documentary basis. would scarcely expected that Mr. Case 
should make any fresh discoveries, but perfectly familiar with 
all the documents and knows how make use them, selecting 
them and disentangling the parts played several politicians and 
their individual responsibilities with such nicety judgment and 
such unfailing impartiality deserve great praise. Among other 
things well shows that the unceasing pressure brought bear 
England upon France much contributed Napoleon’s decision; and 
also shows yet again that the Convention 1865 would have been 
much sooner but for Cavour’s untimely death. Mr. Case 
has not been consistently well served his helpmates translating 
Italian documents tirar lungo, 23, means ahead, not 
shoot far; and Italian names are occasionally e.g. 
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Menabria for Menabrea, 291; Giuliobiola for Giulio Viola, 
Alfiere for Alfieri, 339. 


have also received the following books and pamphlets: 
Short History the Village and Church Rolleston (Notts) 
Longhurst and Freckingham (copies from the Vicar, 2s.), 
ing some interesting extracts from the Registers, and other 
records, among them parochial chronicle, with notes the 
and some national affairs, 1588-1604; Ratseies Ghost, the 
part his madde prankes and robberies 1605, reproduction 
simile, from the copy preserved the John Rylands Library, 
introduction Professor Charlton (Manchester Univ. 
the eastern counties; Haiman, Poland and the American 
tionary War, published the Polish Roman Catholic 
America, price dollars, painstaking eulogy Koscinszko and 
Poles who served the American revolutionary army, together 
extracts, for the first time published English, from the 
Wengierski, the Polish poet who visited the central and 
Tschuppik’s work (reviewed History April, 1931). Other 
received include, Norman Bentwick’s The Religious 
Internationalism (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.), amplification 
given Jerusalem 1932 when the Weizmann Chair the Intem 
national Law Peace the Hebrew University was 
stimulating survey the influence the different religions 
The Framework International Society cloth, 
one series W.E.A. outlines issued meet the 
working-class students for inexpensive introductory books 
studied elementary classes; Leo Kohn’s Constitution the 
Free State (Allen and Unwin, 16s.), with preface the Chief 
the Irish Free State, scholarly guide important 
developed out what was originally doctoral thesis for 
bridge University Press, 5s.), most useful little book, packed 
information for those who wish know what are the rights 
duties citizen, how central and local government 
and the nature the relations this country the Dominions 
the League Nations; Making the State 
(Williams and Norgate, 21s.), competent study the making 
state, written from the standpoint India, and with facts and 
trations drawn largely from Indian and Eastern political 


Man and Wealth Wray Hunt (Christopher’s, 2s. 6d.), 
written, elementary introduction economics; List 
Dissertations History now Progress the chief American 
sities and The Annual Report the Division Historical 
(Department Historical Research, Carnegie Institution 
ton, price). 
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